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For the Register. 
ASPIRATION. 


May 1 have gtace, oh! my God, to keep up 
withio me some sense, a strong, all-prevailing 
sense, of thy goodness to me, in corflict with 
the temptations that continually beset me, and 
would influence me to compromise my principles 
of duty for present gratification, or present ease, 
or cowardice, or weakness, that is content with 
a drowsy and misty state of conscience, and 
cares not to wake up, or dares not to wake up, 


ers, offering io take the little ones of our flocks, 
and lead them up to the arms of the Saviour. 
Surely every Christian Church should take a 
deep interest in the Sunday School connected 
with it. And if there be any who have not this 
nursery attached, let them plant it immediately 
in their midst, let them water it, and God will 
bless it abundantly with ‘tincrease.”” And how 
shail the Church manifest this interest in the 
Sunday School? Should the members meet 
and choose delegates to the Sunday School, to 
address the pupilst This might be done, but 
would not the better way be for all members to 
take a deep interest, so deep and abiding that 
they shall constantly visit it, or become teach- 
ers in its classes? 

And here can we speak of our cleigy,the pas- 
tors,the spiritual leaders of our churches. They 
above al] should rememberand love the Sunday 
School. They shoold visit it constantly; and 
give an occasional word of exhortation or en- 
couragement to teachers and pupils. They should 
see in it ‘he germ of a future church on earth, a 
branch of the invisible church in Heaven. They 
should feel that upon its success and prosperity, 
depend the future success and prosperity of 
their ministry. We verily believe, ifa Sunday 





fully to the realities of life—its liabilities—its 
responsibilities—and the occasion there is for all 
the protecting aids of thy providence, against 
the delusions of the imagination, the power of 
the passions, and the false glosses of vanity and 
pride; so careless, so indifferent are we, when 
the most fearful dangers assail our virtue and 
put in jeopardy our eternal happiness. To grow 
betier,to make ourselves mor. acceptable to thee 
our God, we have, every day, to pay more and 
more respect to the truths of our religion, and 
to increase more and more every day, the influ- 
ence of them on our minds and hearts, chastising 
more efficiently the currents of our thoughts— 
keeping down imaginations, that are base or 
frivolous—exerting more power over our tem 
pers in the intercourse of business and society— 


School cannot be founded and maintained in a 
Christian Society, that the elements of Christian 
vitality are wanting, and that it will soon die 
out. And we believe also that many a church 
is kept trom dying out by the interest awakened 
and kept alive in religious institutions and ex- 
ereises through the influence of teachers upon 
children and throngh them upon the parents. We 
Jo not think we can estimate the good which a 
faithtul teacher's instructions may have even up- 
on parents; upon faithful parents, and upon un- 
faithful ones. A teacher discourses upon some 
moral question to his pupils and urges home 
some great moral truth; some truth, perhaps, 
which conflicts with the practice of a parent. 
That parent is often seen in his child, and the 





and having everin mind the indacements there 
are to cultivate our kind and benevolent affec- 
tions and charitable feelings ; taking care also, 
especially, that no flow of them shall be checked 
by the common discouragements of life. Nor is 
it less important that we should continually 
strive to regulate our habits, as they may affect 
bodily health; seeing that the state of the mind 
and temper 1s in some essential measure depend- 
ant upon the state of the health. 

How often do we admit as an excuse for the 
toleration of our defects, that there are persons 
meeting our eye every day, who are in our own 
estimation more faulty than ourselves, when it is 
a fearful and solemn truth that we suffer our 
vanity to deceive us in this matter, and that in 
the sight of God, who looketh on the heart, we 
may be and sometimes are in the estimation of 
our fellow men, far more degraded, especially 
when our endowments, the gift of a gracious 
providence,and means of spiritual progress, have 
been far greater. Oh, keep us, merciful God, 
from presumptuous sins! put a clean heart with- 
Let each judge himself by the standard 
of the gospel. Let me not content myself with 
any judgment but thine, well knowing that all 
good opinion at variance with that, is false and 
tends to evil. Oh! have compassion on my 
weakness in sight of the great duty of Chris- 
tian faithfulness Let me not fear to contemp- 
late it steadily as attainable, however as yet far 








in us. 


remote from me! 

Let me cherish constantly a lively recollec- 
tion of the casualties, as respects comfort, 
worldly prosperity and life itself,to which we 
are ever exposed,and may I be prepared to meet 
all the dispensations of thy providence, in a com- 
posed and trustful state of mind; knowing with 
a full faith, that thou wilt not desert those who 
desire sincerely to live under the influence of 
gospel truth,and who seek as the greatest bless- 
ing on earth that peace of mind, which comes 
from thee, and which, on the authority of thy 
word, we are assured, passeth all undersiand- 


ing. 





For the Register. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


What relation should exist between the 
Charch, the Clergy and the Sunday School ! 

The question involves several inquiries. And 
first, what are we to understand by the Church ! 
In the laige and liberal sense of the term, we 
mean the whole tbody cf Christ’s followers, 
whether of the living or the dead, of the past 
Or the present age. Taking this sense of the 
word; let us apply the inquiry, what relation 
should exist between the Sunday School and 
the Church? Certainly the Sunday School 
should be the preparatory school for the Church. 
It should be the effurt of every teacher so to in- 
struct his pupils, by precept and example, by 
Christ's truth presented in living outline and in 
living actions totheir minds and hearts, that they 
sould be led early to comply with his dying re- 
quest to observe the memorial of the supper, to 
“take up the cross and fullow him.’ Such 
should be the end, and such, we doubt not, is 
the end, ot ®very faithful teacher, though by va- 
Tlous means it may be accomplished. 

But let us look ar ihe question with a nar- 


rower view. What connection chould exiet-bes 
tween each individual Sunday School and 


Waa te ete each 
individual Christian Church with which it may’ 
be connected! This will not be a Adinaligaien 


tion to answer. Of course every body of Chrie- 


child utters his opinions in the class. The faith- 
ful teacher abates not a jot to accommodate the 
false views of the child gained from the parent. 
The child goes to his home, and with his excel- 
lent memory, (for the memory of the pupil is 
often better than that of the teacher,) relates to 
his parent the argument of his teacher. Can it 


to thedorce of truth,and often change his ground? 
At least, will not the presentation of truth in 
the simple language of the child lead the parent 
to reflect upon his life, and perhaps to turn from 
any wrong opinion or evil courses? And will 
not the interest of the papils ofa Sunday School 
in religious truth expressed in their homes, 
awaken a new interest in that truthon the part 
of parents? And will not the renewed interest 
of parents kindle a new zeal in the hearts of our 
pastors,so often chilled by the coldness and indif- 
ference oft heir people? We think allw ill answer 
in the affirmative and that all must admit that 
our clergy, our churches, our Sunday Schools, 
and our youth muststand or fall together. Per- 
haps some may think we are falling into the 
fault of giving too great a prominence and value 
tothe Sunday School. But we think not. We 
fee] that these institutions are mutually depend- 
ent upon each other, and it is not because we 
value the Church Jess, but because we love it 
more,and would have all love our Churches and 
our clergy more, that we would have these not 
forget the Sunday School. We would say, 
neglect not the nursery, if you would have a 
flourishing and fruitful orchard; neglect not the 
young, the rising generation, if you would care 
for the generations to come; neglect not the 
lambs to-day, if you would behold them in Gud’s 
fold to-morrow; strive to gather your young un- 
der the influence of the Sanday Schwol, if you 
would see them gathered in due time around 
the table of the Lord and Master. 

In answer to the question with which we be- 
gan, we would say love, mutual, Christian love 
should be the bond of connection between the 
clergy, the Church and the Sunday School. 

To all the Clergy, who love their people, to 
all Chorches who Jove theie Master, we would 
give our humble exhortation,—love the Sunday 
Schoo], and the pupils will love the Church and 
the Pastors, and all will seek to serve Christ, 
the head of the Church, and to glorify God,who 
is Eternal Truth and Love. J. K. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Sunday Schvol 
Society on Wednesday afternoon, April 25, the 
following officers were unanimously elected 
to serve for the presert year. 

Hon, 8S. C. Phillips, President. 

Rev. F. T. Gray, G. F. Thayer, Esq., Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, J. W. Foster, Fsq., Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, Hon. Samuel Hoar, Rev. Geo. W. 
Hosmer, Rev. J. H. Heywood, Vice Presidents. 

Rev. Charles Brooks, Cor. Secretary, 

S. G. Simpkins, Rec. Secretary. 

Lewis G. Pray, Esq., Treasurer. 

G. F. Thayer, (Chairman,) Revs. F.T. Gray, 
R. C. Waterston, A. B. Muzzey, Chas. Brooks, 
Saml. H. Winkley, J. F. W. Ware, and Messrs 
Isaiah Bangs, George G. Channing and S. G. 
Simpkins were also appointed Agents of the So- 
ciety. And their services are cordially tendered 
to Sunday Schools, for all occasions on which 
their aid may be desirable. 

Applications made to the Chairman, and di- 
recied to Nu. 12 Essex street, Boston, will be 
promptly atténded to. 





FAULTS IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 


[The Christian Register of week before last, 











tian believers should take a ceep and abiding 
interest in all religious institutions and in all the 
means by which God's glory and Christ's king- 
dom may be advanced. Then surely the Sun- 
day School should have its fostering care and 
attention Christ said to Peter just befure his 
ascension, ‘‘Feed my sheep,” and he repeated 
the solemn injunction; bat ere he said, *‘Feed 
my sheep,” as the Ewangelist’s record reads, he 
said, “feed my lambs.” And. our Charches 
— — the rock of Christ’s word and i 
ample, should remember still that injanetion 
and hear still that Voice urging them aA a 
emn asseveration to “feed his lambs.” And 
how shall these lambs be fed? They are not, 
they cannot be, fully reached by the institutions 
and exercises of the Sanctuary, although they 


contained some extracts froma work by the 
Rev. Dr. Miller on Prayer. The following is fro 
the same. | ‘ 


1X. All expression of the amatory class 
ought to be sedulously avoided in the public de- 
votlons of the house of Ged. Those who lead 
in prayer are sometimes anhappily betrayed into 
such expressions as—‘+ dear Jesus’’—** sweet 
Jesus” —** lovely Saviour,” and various ether 
terms of asimilar class. All guch language, 
though flowing from earnestness, and dictated 
by en an motives, is unhappy, and produces 
- oy minds of the judicious painful impres- 

X. The practice of indu'ging in ap; umor. 

- : “Bing in wit, h 

or sarcasm in public prayer, is highly objection. 
able, and ought never to be allowed. A small 
specimen of what is intended here will be suffici- 
ent. 

It being once intimated to a popular clergy- 





should be taught a deep reverence for its courts. 


man, who was strongly opposed to the adminis- 


be denied that the parent will sometimes yield | 


eS 


to pray forthe President in his public devotions, 
had been remarked with regret, he came out on 
the following Sabbath, in his prayer, with a re- 
ference to the subject, in something like the 
following brief and pointed style:—**Lord, look 
with thy favor upon our public rulers. Bless 
the President of the United States. Give him 
wisdom to discharge his imporant duties aright; 
for thou knowest he eaceedingly needs it.’’— 
Another popular preacher, eminently a man of 
wit, warmly opposed to the administration of the 
then President, on a day of humiliation, fast- 
ing and prayer, to which the United States had 
been called by the President’s proclamation, ex- 
pressed himself in public prayer as follows:— 
* Almighty God, who sittest as Governor 
among the nations, and who rulest over all! we 
have been called by our chief magistrate to 
humble ourselves before thee, and to ask for thy 
gracious interposition in our behalf; but thou 
knowest he has not called us to this duty, un- 
til by his unwise administration he has brought 
us into a condition which rendersaid from above 
peculiarly desirable and necessary; for vain is 
the help of man.” One more example shall suffice. 
An excellent clergyman, of powerful mind and 
strong feelings, having beendeeply impressed by 
a recent instance of parsimony on the part of a 
church toward her pastor, 1n consequence of 
which his health and comfort had been seriously 
impaired, prayed, at a church meeting, in the 
following strain:—‘* Almighty King of Zion, 
guard and sustain thine own cause. Protect 
and strengthen thy ministering servants. Have 
mercy upon such uf thy professing people as 
have no compassion on laborers in the gospel 
field, and who seem to be desirous of making 
the experiment whether they can most speedily 
destroy their lives by overworking or by starv- 
ing them. 

Such examples are certainly much more 
adapted to promote profane than devout feel- 
ings.”” 

XIII. Too great familiarity of language in 
addressing the High and Holy One, is also re- 
volting to pious minds, and ought to be sacredly 
avoided, ‘There are those who, on the principle 
of indulging in filial confidence, and a strong 
faith, address God as they would speak to an 
equal—claiming the fulfillment of his promises 
—insisting on the bestowmeut of what they 
wish—and, in short, employing without scruple 
the language of earthly and carnal urgency.— 
This is not in accordance with that deep humi- 
lity, that profound reverence, and solemn awe, 


ness, ought ever to approach the infinite Majesty 
of heaven and earth. 

XIV. There is such a thing as expressing 
unseasonably, and also as carrying to an extreme, 
the professions of humility. 





our demerit as sinners justifies. 





It is not common, indeed, nor is it easy to | 
take alower place before the mercy-seat than | 
And yet [| that of any other country, the mortality 1s litile 
think language on this subject has sometimes | 


[Fiom Rey. T. T. Stone’s Sermon in the Monthly Rel. 
Magazine for March.} 


That which must in itself be nothing less than 
infinite, the life of God, is forever the light of 
men ; shining in darkness, even when the dark- 
ness fails to receive it; enlightening every man, 
however man may turn himself from the illumi- 
nation; the very promise and germ of the king- 
dom of God, at the very moment when men are 
80 ignorant of it that they go to teachers aod 
ask them when that kingdom shall come.— 
There is in each man that of which he is yet 
vnaware; as in the globe or earth there was ev- 
er this great continent with its rivers and Jakes, 
its valleys and mountains, all outspread beneath 
a blue sky, with its everlasting stars looking 
down on its unbroken forests and its ocean wa- 
ters, while yet the eye of Christendom saw it 
not, and its discovery was as the opening to 
mankind of a new world». Within the ever 
opening cycles of the soul there are continents 
as of earth and heaven, spheres above and be- 
neath, land, and ait, and stars, waiting their 
revelation. There are slars,—so astronomers 
tell us,—-whose light has not yet come down so 
far as this earth of ours, and when it reaches 
us we shall first learn their existence. Stars 
higher and brighter stand forever in the expanse 
which overarches and encircles the soul; and 
one after one, they reveal themselves in their 
light, reaching and remaining within its sphere. 
The soul itself! What knows the child of it? 
Yet it 1s the same great reality in the child as 
in the man; and the philosopher who searches 
after its mysteries is not more a living soul than 
the infant, ignorant that the soul exists. 





STATISTICS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The question of the increase of human hfe un- 
der care and culture, is one of the most impor- 
tant to be established, in its influences upon 
modern civilization. Dr. Stevens gives the fol- 
lowing — 

Throughout the civilized world the duration 
of human life has increased, and is steadily in- 
creasing with the advancement and diffusion of 
medical science. 

In the city of Geneva, in the 16th century, 1 
individua] in 25 died anaually. For the 18th 
century, 1 in 34; at the present time, 1 in 46, 
With us the mortality is greater. [ estimate it 
at 1 in 40, the proportion of childhood being 


' ®,| larger, and childhood being the period of the 
with which suppliants, conscious of anworthi-| greatest mortality. {o te British navy, among 


adults, none of whom are very aged, the mortali- 
ty is only about 1 in 100. Seventy years ago 
the mortality in the British navy was I in every 
10. In 1808, lin 30; (836, 13 8-10 among one 
thousand ; a diminution to less than a seventh 
of the rate in 1770. In the American army, 
with a corps of medical officers not excelled by 


over 1 in 300 per annum. In London, the mor- 


beenemployed, which a sound judgment and a/ tality in the middle of the last century was [ in 


correct taste ought to have forbidden. 
|emplify my meaning. A warm-hearted and | 


} 


| when the Lord's Supper was dispensed, and | 


| when it was customary in that ordinance to em- | 
| ploy a number of successive tables; the first 
| table being filled entirely with miristers; in the 
: course of the prayer, setting apart the elements, | 
‘he expressed himself thas:—*t O Lord, thou | 
| knowest we are most unworthy. Thou knowest 
| there was never gathered round a sacramental 
table a more polluted, unworthy set of sinners 


: than those now seated before thee.” The good 


man undoubtedly meant to recognise the idea 
that to whomsoever much was given, of them 
shonld much be required; and thatthe sins of 
ministers, in opposition to their light, and their 
| vows and obligations. were to be regarded as 
| inferring more guilt than those of other men.— 

But when he ventured to say in prayer, that no 
| band of communicants, was ever more corrupt 
and vile than those which surrounded that table, 
the probability is that he went beyond the truth, 
and, with a good meaning, was chargeable with 
{indulging in pious, certainly in unseasonable ex- 
travagance. 


XV. Again; everything approaching to 
| flattery is a serious fault in publiv prayer, and 
ought to be carefully avoided. Flattery in any 
man and on any occasion is criminal. In the 
pulpit it is eminently so: but to convey any thing 
like flattery in prayer, is undoubtedly liable to 
still heavier censure. 

It is by no means uncommon, in this part of 
the public service, for him who performs it to 
| express himself in some such language as the 
| following: —“* We thank thee, O Lord, for the 
interesting, the solemn, and the truly spiritual 
discourse to which we have just listened;*’ or, 
‘* We pray that the richly instruotive, powerful, 
and excellent discourse which thy servant has 
jus given us, may sink down into our hearts.”’ 
And on some rate occasions, thanks are 1eturned 
that “such a burning and shining light has been 
raised up;”’ and a petition offered, ‘* that he may 
shine with increasing lustre as he advances in 
years;’’ and that “his departure, like the setting 
sun, may be serene and full of glory.’’ In short, 
with many preachers, the closing prayer, in all 
such cases, is considered as affording a kind of 
theological thermometer, by which we may gra- 
duate the warmth or the coldness of the appro- 
bation felt for the sermon which has just been 
closed 


XVI. The want of appropriateness is another 
fault often chargeable on public prayer. 

I once knew a member of one of our Presby- 
teries, who, when called upon to make the or- 
daining prayer,at the solemnity cf setting apart a 
minister to the sacred cffice, went back to the 
beyinning of time; traced the progress of civil 
and ecclesiastical soviety; alluded to the variuus 
plans of electing and ordaiving the officers of 
the Chorch all along down throngh the patri- 
archal and ceremonial dispensations; and, at 
length, after tiring out every worshipper with 
the tediousness of his deduction, he came to the 
New Testament dispensation, and made about 
one quarter part of his inordinately long prayer 
really-adapted to the occasion on which he was 
called to officiate. During alarge part of the 
time occupied by this prayer, he had his hands, 
as well asthe hands of his fellow-presbyters, 
pressing on the head of the candidate, to the 
great discomfort of all. 


XVII. Another fault in public prayer which 
I have often observed and regretted, is the ap- 
parent want of reverence with which it is fre- 
quently concluded. It is not easy intelligibly to 
describe this, in many cases. The thing refer- 
red to, is an air and manner, and especially a 
tone of voice, indicating not only a purpose, and 
a desire to close, but some degree of haste to be 
done, manifested by pronouncing the last sen- 
teoce or two with more rapidity, in a less 
solemn tone, with less fervor and apparent ear- 
nestness than the preceding. 


XVIII. The last fault in public prayer that 
will be here mentioned, is that rapidely and vehem- 
ence of utterance, which are sometimes affected 
as an expression of deep feeling, and ardent im- 
portunity: 

lonce knew a young minister, who, in com- 
mon conversation, was remarkably gentle and 
deliberate; and in preaching rather below than 
above par in ardor ani animation; but who, as 
soon as he commenced the exercise of prayer, 
became rapid, impetuous, and even boisterous. 
The consequence was, that he harried on at a 
rate which prevented many from keeping up 
with him; that he began sentences without fore- 
seeing how they were to end; that he stumbled, 
and aes and sometimes excited the dis- 





To ex-) 


eminently pious minister of our Church, on the | istrar General, 
occasion of a meeting of one of our Synods, | the mortality in Russia has been 1 in 27; Prus- 








gust rather than the devotion of the assembly.’ 


32. In the year 1838, the mortality was 1 in 
36. I quote trom the annual report of the Reg- 
Within the last twenty years 


Sia, 1 in 36; France, Lin 39.07; Holland, 1 ia 
39; Belgium, 1 in 43.01 ; England, 1 in 53.07; 


| Sicily, 1 in 32 ; Greece, 1 in 30 ; Philadelphia, 


1 in 42.03 ; Boston, 1 in 45; New York, 1 in 
37.83 ; the immigrants have made our mortality 
greater than that of our sister cities: in other 
respecis it has diminished with the advauce of 
medical science. These statistical statements 
might be multiplied at a great length: but 
enough have been given to show conclusively 
the prodigious extent to whish buman life has 
been lengthened with the advance and diffu- 
sion of medical science beyond its duration in 
former periods, and beyond its present dura- 
tion in the less enlighiened countries of Europe. 





[The following is a very brilliant speech of 
our philanthropic and able countryman, who is 
casting lustre on the American name abroad by 
his eloquence and by his Jabors in the cause of 
Peace. We have taken the liberty to break it 
upinio paragraphs, with appropriate headings, 
to relieve the page. ] 


SPEECH OF ELIHU BURRITT. 


Al the great Peaee Meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchester, England, March 14, 1849. 


AN 


Ladies and gentlemen,—Jt has been frequent- 
ly said by distinguished authorities, that war is 
the concentration aud embediment of all human 
crime. Befuie tue fiery tempest of its breath 
of sin, all virtuous precepts and practices are 
blasted, and all the precious interests of the 
community over which it sweeps. ‘The actual 
battle-fields of any war may cover but a few 
acres of territory, but the mural eclipse which 
goes In iis train may cast a night-shade over half 
ipe would, wnich shall require the sua of civili- 
zation and Christianity haifa century to remove. 
(Applause.) The shock of armies, and all the 
bloody catastrophies of the battle day, are but 
the capital letiers in that closely written record 
of curses which war inflicts npon humanity — 
curses that strike their strong, rank, and poison- 
ous roots deep beneath the fibres of human soci- 
ety, and vegetate, and rear, and ripen for man- 
kind, a harvest of ever-varying evils from year 
tu year, frum generation to generation. 

Afier mure than thirty years of what has been 
called a general peace ;—at a time when the 
genius of the civilized world is taxed to its ut- 
most capacity to produce agents of locomotion 
and intelligence which shal! virtually compass 
the whole earth, with all its tribes and commu- 
nities, into a conversational circle, while the 
electric telegraph is becoming to that circle a 
system of iron nerves, transmitting intelligence 
from community to community, from nation to 
nation, almost as instanianeously as the delicate 
nerves uf the human system transmit sensibilities 
trom one member to the other ;—at a time when 
we might expect to see the Governments of 
Christendom preparing to yield to the centripe- 
ial attraction of the svcial principle, which is 
drawing other places into close union and bioth- 
erhood,—let us glance at some of the avomalies 
and antagonistic combinations which the practice 
and policy of war have produced up to the pres- 
ent moment, and threaten to perpetuate even to 
the last chapter in the history of nations. The 
condition, then, to which I propose to confine 
my remarks, and which embraces the lightest of 
the evils resulting from war, is a condition 
which has come to be called an armed peace, or 
that preparation for war maintained by the gov- 
ernmenis of Christendom, at an expenditure so 
disastrous to the well-being of the populations 
which they are meant to govern. An armed 
peace !—a tempestuous serenity !—(cheers and 
taughter)—a black sunlight!—a malignant good 
will!—a living carcass !—which of these terms 
is must consistent with truth and nature 1— 
(Cheers.) The very term implied to designate 
the present preparations for war in Europe 
and America is in itself a barefaced incon- 
gruity; and it indicates the whole series of in- 
congruities involved in the system which it rep- 
resents. Has war, actual war, to settle any 
question of right or honor, equity or justice, or 
interest? War is an enormous incongruity, 
when contrasted with the principles of Christian- 
ity, of humanity and common sense; so the 
means by which wars have been carried on_ for 
the last two hundred years have constituted an 
incongruity of the same character, and a viola- 
tion of the same principles ; for, gent lemen, it 
a fact worthy uf our serious consideration, that 
at the present time, among the most barbarous 
tribes of men, there are no debis contracted for 


Armep Peace. 


pay their own bills when they fall due. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) During the middle ages, 
the nations of Europe weré almost constantly at 
war with each other; but at that time our re- 
mote ancestors—as that light-fingered process of 
picking the pockets of posterity by pawning 
their industry, had not been invented—our re- 
mote ancestors paid thei: own slaughter bills 
from year to year, (laughter and cheers,) and it 
was left for a higher stage of civilization to in- 
vent, extend, and apply this system of pawning 
the industry of unborn millions, and that other 
system, equally anomalous 4nd iniquitous—the 
maintaeance of a standing army in time of 
peace. (Cheers.) Both these systems are rot 
two hundred years old in Great Britain, it is 
stated, and it is doubtful whether they existed 
atan earlier period among other civilized na- 
tions. We will not now stop to cunsider how 
this easy and cheap method of raising the sinews 
ot war tempted our ancestors to the batile-field ; 
we will simply dwell upon one fact, the pain- 
ful result of that system--a reality which is 
personal to every man, woman and child in 
Christendom. We have no records of the 
amount which our forefathers actually paid in 
their days for the wars they waged, but we 
have ineffaceadle records of the amount which 
they did not pay, aud which they bequeathed 
to the present generation to liquidate. (Cheers. ) 


Wak DEBTS CoNTRACTED PRIOR TO 1815. 


The sum, then, gentlemen---the unpaid slaught- 
er-bills contracted, prior to the year 1815 
amount at the present moment to more than 
two thousand millions of pounds sterling. The 
annual interest of this sum, including the cost 
of collecting and disbursement, cannot be less 
than £100,000,000 sterling. I am aware of 
the difficulty of conveying to minds not disci- 
plined to the quickest comprehension of figures, 
any idea of these immense amounts: and there- 
fore, permit me to apply to them some meas- 
urements, familiar to you all, which may as- 
Bist every mind present to form an idea of 
these yreat values. Then, gentlemen, Jet me 
say that the annual interest of these war debts, 
contracted prior to 1815, is more than twice 
the amount of the rental of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, which was estimated, in 1840, 
at 47.000.000/. 1t would absorb the entire 
profits of 840 millions sterling invested in mon- 
ey at a net gain of 12 1-2 per cent. The to- 
tal shipping of the civilized world is estimated 
to amount to nine millions of tons burden, and 
| the average valu of a new ship, when just 
| fitted for sea, is 11/ [per ton}: so that if all 
|the shipping of the civilized world were en- 
jtirely new, and just fitted for sea this eve- 
|ning, it would be worth ninety-nine millions 
| of pounds, or one million less than the actual 
interest paid by the population of Christendom 
| for the interest on these wart debts contracted 
| before they were born. [Cheers.] 

Before I proceed further, permit me to say 
in the name and on the behalf of the work- 








might we not do with this tremendous sum, if 
we could rescue it from the bloody shrine of 
Mars? (Cheers.) Why, here is one thing that 
we mightdo. It would defray the cost of edu- 
cating all the children in the whole world be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen. (Cheers.) 
It would support a million ministers of the gos- 
pel, giving to each £300 per anoum, and as- 
signing to each a congregation of 1000. Then 
it would impart instraction to 1,000,000,000 of 
human beings, or 200,000,000 more than the 
Present population of the globe. (Cheers.) 
But, as this is ao English audience, permit me 
in a few words to altude to the portion of this 
vast burden sustained by the people of this 
country. The armed peace system of Great 
Britain, as it appears from Porter's ‘‘Progress 
of the Nation,”’ cost, from 1815 to 1845, £503,- 
409,000 being an actual average expenditure, 
for thirty-one years, of £16.244,000 per annum. 
From 1845 it has gradually increased, until it 
has reached the sum of 18 1-2 millions, appro- 
priated to the army and ordnance of the nation 
during the past year. Now, gentlemen, eigh- 
teen millions is a large sum when distributed as 
wages among the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing population ; but permit me to apply it to 
measurements derived from both of these in- 
terests. England, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
admiration of the world for the perfection to 
which it has carried the science of agriculture. 
To an American, and. perhaps, to every for- 
eign traveller, England seems a great prize-gar- 
den to show the world how much wealth “and 
beauty may be produced from a given area of 
surface. Go where you will, and when you 
may, you will find labor abroad, busy with its 
plow, its shovel, i:s pickaxe, and its spade, its 
hedge-bill, or its shears, cutting, plowing, trim- 
ming and beautifying all the fields of England, 
whether in seed time or harvest, in fallow, pas- 
ture or meadow, looking within their green 
hedges like so many framed pictures, upon 
which scores of human hands have written 
with artistic skill from the earliest song of 
the lark to the last ray of the setting suo. 
All the greer and graceful trees of Eng- 
land, whether they stand in the farmer's 
hedgerow, or rear their broader branches in the 
dewy lawns of royal palaces, they are all the 
nurselings and monuments of human Jabor, 
have ali been planted and tended by men’s 
hands. And what is the sum appropriated to 
make England what it is, a perennial picture of 
wealth and beauty? We are told that seven 
hundred thousand agricultural laborers are em- 
ployed to produce this beautiful phenomenon ; 
that their wages average 10s per week, amount- 
ing in the year to £18,200,000 or to £300,000 
sterling less than the som appropriated to the 
armed peace system of the country during the 
past year. (Cheers.) May 1 not ask you to 
} remember this fact—-yoa who look with grati- 
tude and delight upon the golden harvest of the 
past years; may I not ask you to remember 





| that England thus every year has paid more 
|ing men of Christendom---a fraternity to which | Money to train men to reap the bloody harvest 


| 1 shail ever be proud to belong---that we do of the battle field than she paid to that great 


{not wish or desire to repudiate one farthing 
| of the interest of this tremendous amount ; we 
| only want the means, not only to pay off the 
| interest, but to pay off the principal too, and 
|thus relieve unborn millions from that crush- 
|} ing weight that has laid our necks to the earth. 
| [Cheers. | 


ANNUAL COST OF AN ARMED PEACE COMPARED 
WITH THE PROFITS OF INVESTMENTS IN COM- 
MERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


agricultural army whica grew and gathered 
bread fur 10,000,000 of human beings. (Cheers.) 


COST COMPARED WITH THAT OF MANUFACTURING 
INTERESTS. 


But let us contrast it with the manufacturing 
interests of thiscuuntry. Mr. M’'Calloch ena- 
inerates several leading articles of manufactures, 
such as cotton, woolles, iron, silver, jewelry, 
&c., and puts their affouat at £117,000,000 ; 
but supposing it enough to make the sum cf 





Gentlemen, I have alluded to these early war 
burdens simply asa back ground, or as a pedest- 
al, upon which I might develop that anomalous 
system of folly, that brazen image of folly, the 
present armed peace system of Christendum.— 
We might suppose thai the people thus burden- 
ed by wars past, would be zealous in reference 
to burdens for wars prospective ; bat what is the 
fact? Why, the most careful and credible au- 
thorities in Europe concur in the estimate, that 
the anaual cost of all the preparations for war 
in Europe and America is not less than 200 
millicns sterling. Permit me also to apply to 
this amount these measurements. In the first 
place, let me say, it would absorb the entire pro- 
fits of £1,600,000,000 sterling invested in com- 
merce and manufactures at a net gain of 12 1-2 
per cent.; and | am confident there is no mer- 
chant or manufacturer in this hall who will not 
agree with me that there cannot be in the whole 
civilized world £1,600,000,000 sterling in manu- 
factures ; so that we are far within the mark 
when we state that the entire profit of al! the 
capital invested in commerce and manufactures 
in the whole world are absorbed by the cost of 
the anoual preparations for war in Europe and 
America. (Cheers) 


COST COMPARED WiTH THAT OF THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE AND WITH PREACHING THE GUSPEL 
TO THE WHOLE WORLD. 


Permit me to app!y one more measurement, 
and | will leave this department of the subject. 
| know it is a dry department; these figures are 
not calculated to stir men’s souls; but they are 
figures representing facis affecting myriads of 
the willing laborers of Christendom. (Cheers.) 
By a volume recently published in London, 
called the * Book of Christian Missions,’’ it ap- 
pears there are 25 large Evangelical societies in 
Kurope and America devoted entirely to the 
woik of foreign missions. Nine of these are 
found upon the continent, ten in Eogland, and 
six in the United States. The sum total of all 
these societies, raised during the past year for 
all the objects of their organization, was £595,- 
000 sterling. This, certainly, isa great and 
liberal sum, and calculated to inspire the heart 
uf the Christian with new hope, gratitude and de- 
light; but let us contrast these glorious enter- 
prises with enterprises. of an entirely different 
nature—for instance, tie armed peace system, 
to which | have alluded—and we shall arrive at 
this result. 

The Christian nations of Europe and America 
appropriate every day for preparations for war 
£560,000 sterling; the Christians of these na- 
tions appropriate for preaching the gospel of 
peace tothe heathen world, every day, £1,640; 
or to make the contrast more distinct, £1 ster- 
ling for preparations for war, against one poor 
half pepny fur preaching the gospel to the hea- 
thea world. (Cheers) 


COST COMPARED WITH THAT OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABORS. 


Let us put these sums together, and we find 
the people crushed to the earth between two 
burdens, both imposed by war, past, and pro- 
spective; the burden of wars past weighs 100 
millions sterling; the burden of future imagin- 
ary prospeetive wars, 200 millions ; and those 
the 300 millions of fellow-laboring men! Is it 
noc a terrible thing, that, on the threshold of 
1850—more than 1800 years since the angels 
filled the heavens of Judea with their songs of 
joy at the birth of the Prince of Peace,—that at 
this late age of progress, civilization and Chris- 
tianity, the population of Europe and America 
have to pay 300 millions of pounds sterling every 
year for wars past and wars prospective? (Cheers.) 
We cannot find actual values sufficient to mea- 
sure this enormous amount. The largest value 
of which | have acquaintance, is the amount of 
all the exports of all the nations of the earth, 
which are estimated at theamount of 280 miliiuns 
sterling per annum, 20 millions less than the 
sum raised every year for wars past and prospec- 
tive. 1 will make one more statement and then 
have done; It is necessary, however, to repre- 
sent this fact to the laboring men. There is 
more appropriated every year in Europe and 
America for preparing for war than is appro- 
priated to all the agricultural labor bestowed 
upon the whole face of the earth for the pro- 





£130,000.000 as the total value of all the manu- 
taciuring interests of the United Kingdom, the 
profits on £130,000,000 at 12 1-2 per cent, 
would amount to little more than £16,000,000 
less than the amount appropriated to the army, 
navy, and ordnance of the past year. 


CCST PER HOUR.—AT EVERY PULSATION GOES A 
HALF SOVEREIGN.—LENGTH OF WAGON-TRAIN 
TO CARRY THE MONEY, 


I am anxious—as I know the difficulty—to 
make these figures and statistics interesting to 
an audience ; but permit me, as I am to oocupy 
alone this dry department, to endeavor to impress 
upon the mind of the young in this audience 
suine idea of these values. Thus, Jet us apply 
to it a measurement of time, and we shali find 
that the annual proportion for the war system of 
this country amounts to about £2,000 sterling an 
hour. 1 shall occupy one half hour before you, 
and at the expiration of that time you may be as- 
sured that £1,000 have gone into the bottomless 
slough of military expenditure. (Cheers.) If 
you wish to make it more definite and distinct, 
let me invite any worthy man io this audience to 
lay his finger upon his wrist, and he may be as- 
sured that, at every pulsation one half sovereiga 
goes for the armed peace system of the country. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Estimate it by weight. 
i know these are rather quaint contrasts and 
comparisons, but, perhaps they may impress your 
minds—(hear, hear); then, gentlemen, if the 
proportion for the armed peace system of this 
country during the past year were put in copper 
pennies, and one ton of those pennies put into a 
one-horse cart, it would require a line of one- 
horse carts, each containing a ton, from London 
to Liverpool, showing but fifteen feet to a horse 
aud cart. (Renewed laughter and cheers.) Put 
itin gold, and you will find it would require a 
line of carts three-fourths of a mile in length, 
each containing one ton of golden sovereigns to 
psy this anoual proportion for war. (Hear, hear 
aad applause.) 


THE EVIL UNIVERSAL, BUT WE WILL NOT BE DiIs- 
COURAGED.—FELLOW LABORERS. 


But having arrived at the end of the time al- 
loted to me, permit me to conclude abruptly, 
and say that, go where you will, you will find 
this same, or a worse condition of things. The 
nations of the continent are trembling upon the 
very verge of national bankruptcy in conse- 
quence of this tremendous expenduure for war 
preparations in a time of press consequeatly 
we recently saw that the French mioister of 
war introduced into the French National Assem- 
bly, a motion for the reduction of the standing 
army of France by nearly one-half; by which re- 
trenchment 4 saving to the people of that coun- 
try of near y £5,000,000 wall be effected. In the 
United Staces, separated from the old world by 
3,000 miles of ocean, the military expenditure 
is equal tv 80 per cent on the expenditure of 
the vation; in Russia74 per cent; in Austria, 
38; in Prussia, 44; and in France 33. Are not 
these facts, gentlemen, sufficient to furnish us 
an apology tor instituting a grand simultaneous 
movement for appealing, as we intend to ap- 
peal, to the people of all lande—to enlist all the 
triends of peace, humanity, and progress in one 
grand crusade against this sysiem which oppress- 
es the population tothe very eartht So, genile- 
men, we intend to do, whatever may be the re- 
sult of this measure to which you will give your 
assent this evening. Howevegmany may sneer 
at the idea of arbitration and arbitration treaties, 
{ will tell the woild from this platform that we 
shail not be disheartened at the result of this 
measure; it is only one of a series of measures 
which we intend to prosecute, until some other 
arbitration than the insane one of the sword shall 
be adopted for the settlement of international 
disputes; and we intend, as soon as the vote Is 
taken in the House of Commons upon the mea~ 
sure which Mr. Cobden is to bring forward, to 
go upon the continent and to arrange for a great 
compton in Paris, in pen ollie peng 

e have already the prom 
toteagint vf p teeth Lamartine—(Cheers), 
and his great peer the as great lead ao 
(Cheers), these two men are ready to e 
van in this cause of 4 and thousands and 





lens of thousands on both sides of the Atlantic; 


round the flag which they shall rear, that white 
banner of progress upon which shall be written 
‘* God hath made of one blood all nations of the 
earth.” (Great Cheering.) ; ‘ 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 





{From the Christian Inquirer.] 
LETTER FROM JAMAICA- 


EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION IN THK WEST INDIES, 


Kunesron, Jats, March 23, 1849. 
My Dear Sir,— 


Your kind request to send something to your 
paper first met my eye at St. Thomas, in the 
Christian Inquirer, which you were so thoughbt- 
ful as to send me, and which I can assure you 
was like cold water to a thirsty soul. I could 
not find it in my heart to frame a denial to so 
cordial an invitation, backed by so decided @ 
specimen of practical benevolence. For I can 
assure you that ‘Christian Jaquirers,’ ‘Registers,’ 
‘Examiners,’ ‘Worlds,’ e¢ id omne genus, are 
novel articles of literature in these paris of the 
world. The whole West Indie seems to be ly- 
ing under the dominion of the old time theolo- 
gy, and all its associated forms, influences and 
consequences. I was delighted to find a copy 
of the Memoir of Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., well 
thumbed, in the St. Thomae Athengwoum; and 
that useful institution now possesses a copy of 
the Memoir of Dr. Channing. But a transient 
stay at Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, Barbadoes, and 
Jamaica, during the past four months, has not 
brought me acquainted with a single person of 
Unitarian or Liberal views of the Gospel * But 
with the principle of liberty spreading as it does 
here, it would seem that emancipation must 
come sooner or later in the highest spheres of 
human thought and sentiment. 

It is in truth of this same principle, results, 
and prospects of Liberty, that I desire to pen a 
few lines to you in haste, as travellers must do, 
but with that freshness of impression which 
travellers also can command, if they keep their 
eyes and ears open. 

Dirrexinc Views. 


West Indian Emancipation is a great subject, 
and after it has been handled by such philan- 
thropists as Sturge, Gurney, and Channing, it 
would ill become any one to propose to be either 
very interesting or very original upon it. But 
as Time, the great detector of error, passes, and 
new results are developed, each succeeding ob- 
server may possess ceriain advantages of his 











own. The main difficulty has been that theo- 
risis, on this question, as they do generally in 
social, political, and religious discussions, on the 
one side and on the other, push their theories to 
extremes, and seek to make the facts bend to 
their favorite notions, instead of accepting the 
state of things as it is, in all the varied and in- 
tricate combinations of Nature and Society, and 
seeking to eliminate from passing phenomena 
the broadest principles of eternal trath and righ- 
teousness. 

Oue party says that the emancipation of the 
slaves has heena pure blessing; another, that 
it is an unmixed evil. One dates from the first 
of August their era of glory and prosperity ; 
the other, their utter decline and downfall. One 
skees, by straining a point and warping facts, 
and figures, to show that all is going on well, 
and that the islands were never so productive 
and hopeful as now; the other,by equal exagge- 
rations, that bankruptcy and pauperism are star- 
ing every West Indian planter in the face. This 
system of adherence to theories in spite of the 
facts, has been carried on Jong enough on both 
sides, and it is high time that there were some 
mediation, some good understanding effected; 
and that all the rest of the world were not for- 
ever kept in a grand mystification as to what are 
the real effects of Freedom here, and what en- 
couragements there are for us to work for it at 
home, until the last iron link shall be broken in 
the boundless network of Slavery. 

And here let me say, that I do not propose 
myself as that mediator between the extreme 
right and the extreme left. The pendulum will 
swing, and his must be adaring hand who would 
seize and detain it midway. Most human move- 
ments go by fits and starts, by jerks and bounds. 
Governments blunder on, and still keep afloat, 
when, according to every principle of gravitation, 
they ought tu sink. And evenin the reforma- 
tions and revolutions that winnow away the evils 
of hoary centuries, who can say that some grains 
of wheat may not be borne off in the whirlwind 
of chaff! Bat all I design in the present letter 
isto state a few impressions and reflectivns, 
arising from being on the spot a few months, see- 
ing things as they are, and gathering the testi- 
monies of such persons as one falls in with, both 
among the high and the low, the intelligect and 
the ignorant- 








EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


In considering the results of emancipation, the 
previous condition of things has not always been 
sufficiently taken into the account, There was 
a period when an estate in the West Indies was 
a mine of gold to its possessor. The soil was 
new and rich, the planters had little or no com- 
petition with other parts of the world, and sugars 
were dear. Most exorbitant incomes were 
drawn from properties in all the islands, and the 
“wealth of the Indies’? was as current a phrase 
as that of the treasures of Potosi or Golconda. 
The owners were, to a considerable degree, 
non-residents, and they lavished with a profuse 
hand in the capitals of Europe, the gold that 
was coined out of the toil and sweat of the 
black man under a tropical sun. Their habits 
were boundlessly extravagant, if not dissipated. 
Their children grew up with Jarge expectations, 
and tastes and habits after the same model of 
prodigality. No real estate in the world was so 
productive asa plantation. Those, also, who 
chose to reside in the islands, fell into similar 
ways of luxurious living as their absentee breth- 
ren. The management of affairs was generally 
delegated into the hands of agents, attorneys, or 
managers, as they were termed, and naturally 
fell, in the course of time, into neglect and em- 
barrassment. Many estates became mortgaged, 
years befure a single step was taken towards 
emancipation. The tree of slavery was pro- 
ducing more and more of the same bitter fruits 
which we witness in the blighted districts of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, both in a bankrupt 
gentry and a wretched peasantry. The slowly 
returning retribution of a false system of laboe 
and land-bolding began to overtake the West 
Indies. Where the crack was, there the water 
would pour in, and from a trickling rivulet it 
was increasing to a thundering torrent. 

I have before me at this moment a document, 
printed in 1851, in which occur the words 
“this once flourishing Island of Jamaica.” We 
were in Santa Croz only five months after 
emancipation took place, and the cries of ruin 
were just as Joud as they were 10 Jamaica after 
an experiment of freedom for ten years; many 
estates were mortgaged, many more in debt; 
many planters found it difficult to get money to 
pay the small modicum of wages to their labor- 
ers, and though « fine crop of cane was in a 
successful course of harvesting and manufacture, 
we were told continually of the good old times, 
when money was made by raising sugar, and 
when grand dinners and parties were given, and 
sumptuous hospitality characterized this loveliest 
of the West Indies. Surely it could not have 
been the brief term of five months of emancipa- 








*Let us make one eminent exception of a Kingston mer- 
chant, = whom we subsequently yd company on our 
to h naway, some | 
pt a of rege Reames og Chanai g, and received, in sev- 
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tion that had clothed the island in sackcloth and 
ashes. Earlier and deeper causes had been si- 
Jently andermining its prosperity; in & word, 
slavery, after atrial oftwo centuries, more or 
less, was consummating its results before the word 
emancipation had been heard in Santa Cruz. 
We Americans wel! know what the character of 
these results is, when we name New York,and 
Virginia together, or Ohioand Kentucky. The 
marks of slavery are nizable anywhere and 
everywhere, and, as neral Wilson said in 
the late debate in the House of Representatives, 
they can be seen on the cattle, and fences, aud 
farming tools of the land of bondage. And if 
in any place, as at this time in Cuba, slave la- 
bor seems to be more productive than free labor 
would be, or than it is in the British West ln- 
dies, itis but a transient—seeming—not 80 en- 
during—reality ; it is an inflated prosperity, & 
stimulated forced success, which appeareth ror 
awhile, but which will not stand the scrutiny of 
tume, and the test of the permanent principles of 
litical economy. God has so combined and 
nterlocked al! his laws together, that no wide 
and violent inroad can be made into them, as in 
slavery, without the evil sooner or - later being 
felt downto the smallest ramifications of social 
and political and businggs life. Favorable cir- 
cumstances may delay the crisis. Compensa- 
tions may be found to balance the evil. But 
Justice, though blind, at last adjusts her scales, 
and pronounces the inexorable sentence. 


Evits or Apsenres-isM. 


Another of the ill consequences of non-resi- 
dence was, that the incomes which were made 
in these islands were not spent here, but abroad. 
Not a fewof the proprietors, like the prodigal 
son, “took their journey into a far country, and 
wasted their substance with riotous living.”” lo 
this respect Ireland and the West Indies belong 
to the same category, and it isa law of Provi- 
dence that no country can permanently prosper 
where the proceeds of the soil are not expended 
iz the country that gave them birth. Had the 
rich agricultural incomes of the last 150 years 
been spent in Kingston, Bridgetown, Bassin, 
and St. Thomas, and other West Indian towns, 
we cin readily see that commerce would have 
flourished far more, and that many kinds of man- 
ufactures would have been encouraged. Large 
cities would have grown up. The prosperity of 
the islands would not have depended on any e#in- 
gle article of export, but, like England, hke the 
United States, would have rested on various 
productions, and interests. But slave labor is 
80 incapable of being conducted with skill, from 
the very nature of the case, that even the manu- 
facture of the great staple, sugar, has been often 
conducted in a rude and bungling manner, and 
with great waste. Steam engines to grind the 
eane, and sugar refineries, are things of late 
date. 

The white people in most of the islands speak 
of the parent couatry,—Great Britain, Denmark, 
as the case may 0e,—as home, and never seem 
to contemplate a final residence here. They 
send their children away to be educated at an 
early age, and frequently do not see them for 
years of the most ductile and important period 
of their youth. All these circumstances give 
the islands the character of being merely pla- 
ces to make money in, which is to be carned off 
and expended elsewhere. 

Such, in general outlines, was the state of 
things before emancipation ; luxurious and ex- 
travagant living ; non-resident proprietors ; ma- 
ny estates mortgaged, and many deeply in debt : 
the soil in some places exhausted by a false sys- 
tem of agriculture; a general feeliug that the 
West Indies did not exist for themselves, and 
for the good of the people living in them, so 
much as to furnish sugar to sweeten the tea- 
cup and the coffee-cup of the world, and to en- 
able some scores of families to live sumptuously 
in Europe, on incomes, procured through agents 
and attorneys, from a rich soil and slave labor. 
With such practices no country on the face of 
the earth could prosper forever, because there 
is a constant violation of those laws which the 
Creator has established fur the good of his crea- 
tures, and the executed penalties of which be- 
come in time the highest act of his fatherly 
benevolence. 


Resvutts or Emancipation. 


The next siep is to ascertain what has been 
the state of things since Emancipation. And I 
would remark bere that the friends of this meas- 
ure have never insisted that more money could 
at once be made by free Jabor than by slave la- 
ber. They have never argued the question on 
the bare, bald merits of dollars end cents and 
mercenary principles. It was with them # ques- 
tien of humanity: of men as well as money. 
No one claimed and no one expected that #0 
deep and radical achange as the extinction of 
slavery could be effected without great revolu- 
tion in all the departments ano interests of soci- 
ety. The amputation of a gangrened limb will 
necessarily produce pain and inflammation, and, 
perhaps, threaten lite itself, but that is all to be 
sei down to the credit of the disease, not ef the 
surgical operation, which is interposed to rescue 
an otherwise forfeited lite. All changes for the 
betier are slow and progressive,even in the freest 
and most privileged communities: how much 
more then in places where the malaria of slavery 
has long infected the principles of social and 
mooral health! If there are many evils and em- 
barassmenis onder a state of freedom, they are 
in aconsideradle measure chargeabie, not to free- 
dom of itself and in its natura! and legitimate 
workings, but to the antecedent condition of 
slavery. Slavery, as a name, is gone: but sla- 
very as a spirit still lingers in all the habits, 
views and feelings of the people. It is seen in 
brutish negroes, and in lordly whites. It is writ- 
ten on the houses and estates. It is breathed 
in the general air. Labor was forced under the 
system ef bondage, and thus rendered dishonor- 
able. When the black man became free he felt 
that to be idle was to be a gentleman, and he 
simply practices the lesson which his master 
had taught him long before, both by precept and 
example. He is eminently a creature of imita- 
tion, and we cannot blame him for following in 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors in 
the ways of indolence. The whites, too, brought 
up under slavery, are but little better qualified 
to actio the new structure of freedom a wise 
and true part, than their darker follow-citizens. 
They are likely still to retain the old hauteur of 
masters. They less easily brook opposition to 
a will, long indulged in irresponsible and arbitra- 
ry power. ‘hey do not so readily form habits 
of persuasion and conciliation in their intercourse 
with those formerly their slaves. They have 
tasted, and not only tasted, but drank deeply of 
that most intoxicating of all draughts, the love 
of domination, and it must be hard at once to 
dash that cup to the ground. 

The act of Emancipation, too, was sudden, 
and was effected not by the growth of a sound 
public opinion, and de)icate moral sensibility to 
the evils of slavery in the islands, bat by a de- 
cree of a distant Government, and though a com- 
pensation was made, the planters complain that 
it was not enough. In the Danish and French 
islands, thus far, n0 compensation has been pro- 
vided ; but England paid her colonies $ 100,- 
000,000. Then the sugar bill of 1846, taking 
off to a great degree the differentia! duties in fa- 
vor of free grown, and almost to the exclusion 
of slave grown sugar, has been a killing meas- 
ure to the then reviving business of Jamaica and 
the other British islands. Ovher acis of the 
heme government are said to have borne heavily 
on the planters, so that some intelligent gentie- 
men have told me, that if there was ruin here, 
it was not the ruin produced by emancipation, 
but the ruin produced by other measures of the 
British crown. Two highly respectable men, 
one the merchant referred to in the previous note, 
a resident of eleven years here, and another 3 
merchant, and manager of estates for more than 
twenty-five years, assured me that not a persen 
in this islaod would desire to go back again to 
the old condition of things under slavery, even 
ifit were possible. In Barbadoes, owing toa 
very compact population, the business of rais- 
ing sagar is profitable, and the island is promis- 
ing to be more prosperous. The land is all oc- 
cupied, so that the blacks cannot become squat- 
tere asthey do elsewhere, and every man is 
obliged to work. The wages paid is small, aid 
& crop of from 35,000 to 45,000 hogsheads of 
suger, is now in process of harvesting and 
manufacture. 

One thing which the planters 


of, and 
which has made trouble in the 


legislatures 


is that the exorbitant salaries of the officers ap- 
pointed over these islands by the home authori- 
ties, have not been cut down to suit the new 
times, and that the burdens of taxation are be- 
ond all reason, The salary of the governor of 
amaica, was stated in a late Kingston paper to 
be $60,000. : 

No doubt many estates have, since emancipa- 
tion,been given up as unprofitable, but that mat- 
ter has been explained in an article in the Ja- 
maica Monthly Magazine of April, 1847, in 
which ix is said ‘*that it is true that the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane has been abandoned 
on a considerable nomber of estates, in the more 
eg De: colonies, because it had ceased to 
be profitable, but this process of abandonment 
had begun long before the date of emancipation, 
and it is very doubtful whether many of those 
which have since been abandoned, from their 
known inferiority of soil and climate, could now 
be profitably maintained in sugar cultivation, «l- 
though slavery and the slave trade had remained 
in full vigor to the present day.” 

All the resolts of emancipation have not beeo 
favorable to mere money-making, it is true, but 
the embarrassments thence arising have 
very much aggravated by measures quite inde- 
pendent of emancipation ; and when we include 
the great question of justice and humanity, n° 


800,000 human beings had been delayed a day 
longer. If you will bear with me, I will add 
Something more in a second communication on 
this subject, relating more particularly to the 
condition of the blacks as affected by emancipa- 
tion. The last part of this letter has been writ- 
ten in Havana, where we arrived on the 29th ult, 
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INSPIRATION. 


It is our impression that Unitarians have not 
in geperal cared much to set forth any definite 
theory of Inspiration. Rejecting the prevailing 
notion that every portion of the Bible was dic- 
tated by the Spirit of God, or written by express 
commission from heaven, under the special in- 
fallible guidance of God, they have been con- 
tent with a position admirably and justly repre- 
sented by Coleridge as follows: 


“In the Bible there is more that finds me 
than I have experienced in ali other bouks put 
together; the words of the Bible find me at 
greater depths of my being ; and whatever finds 
me brings with it an tresistible evidence of its 
having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.” 


This position is sufficient forall practical pur- 
poses. It has been supposed, but very erro- 
neously, that Unitariens have taken it for the 
sake of avoiding some of the alleged teachings 
of the Bible on the Trinity, Atonement, Total 
Depravity, Endless Futore Punishment, and the 
like. We have never seen the Unitarian who 
supposes these doctrines to be in the Bible at all. 


ous grounds—particularly thatthe Old Testa- 
mert contains an imperfect and impure morality, 
which could not have come directly from God, 
however he may have folerated or permiited it 
on account of the hardness of the people’s hearts. 
| In the position which Unitarians have taken 
/ on the question of Inspiration, they enly seem 
| to have anticipated the action of thinking mer 
| in other branches of the Church, and to have 
formed the van of the great body of the Church 
in its progress onward, For a time indeed their 





Inspiration, was associated with, and regarded 
as the cause of, their rejection of the doctrines 


and on this 
account the more Jiberal view of Inspiration was 
confined to the Unitarians, or was openly main- 
tained by them alone. But the light has been 


had declared essential to salvation ; 





ing theory, and the obstacles it presents in the | 
way of any proper reception of Christianity it | 
self, are beginning tobe widely felt. “‘] know,” | 
says Mr. Morell in his late werk on the Philo-| 
sophy cf Religion, *] know that 1 am speaking | 
| the conviction of many learned men and devout} 
| Christians, when I say, that the blind determin- 
ation to represent every portion of the Old Tes- 





| 


Spirit, has been one of the most fearful hindran- 
ces which ever stood in the way of an honest, 
firm, and rational belief in the reality of a Di- 
vine inspiration at all.’ (p 169.) 

**Have you seen,” said Dr. Arnold in a letter 
to Mr. Justice Coleridge dated Jan. 24, 1835, 
“have you seen your Uncle's ‘Letters on In-| 
spiration,’ which !| believe are to be publish- | 
ed!” [These Letters, which were left in man- 
uscript at Coleridge's death in 1834, were not 
published until] September 1840. They were 


friend of his race can wish that the liberty of 


The rejection of the Orthodox view of plenary 
inspiration has been on deeper and more seri-) 


rejection of the prevailing orthodex views of | 


of the Trinity and Atonement, which the Church 


"| guage of Rev. Mr. Noel at a public meeting in 
epreading ; the difficehies atteading the prevall-| Exeter Halfin behalf of Mr. Shore, **he chose 


of God, and by the special direction of the! 





republished in this country by Messrs Monroe 
& Co., in 1841, under the title “Confessions of | 
an Inquiring Spinit.”"] “They are well fitted,” | 
continues Dr. A., ‘“‘tobreak ground in the ap- | 
proaches to that momentous question which in- 
volves in it so great a shock to existing notions ; 
the greatest, probably, that has ever been given 
since the discovery of the falsehood of the doc-| 
trine of the Pope’e infallibility. Yet it must| 
come, and will end, in spite of the fears and 
clamors of the weak and bigoted, in the higher 
exalting and more sure establishing of Christian 
truth.”” Life of Dr. A., p 239. 

Eight years previows to this date, Dr. Ar- 
nold was cherishing the same views, though he 
had not publicly avowed them. This appears 
in a letter to a friend, Rev. John Tucker, dated 
“Laleham March 4, 1827,’’ which is so interest- 
ing that we are sure our readers will be glad to 
have it laid before them. 


~ It is to me personally a very great pain that] 
should have excited feelings of disapprobation in 
the mind of a man whom | so entirely approve and 
love, and yet I cannot fee! the disapprebation to 
be deserved, and therefore cannot remove the 
sause of it. Andon mure general grounds it 
makes me fear, that those engaged in the same 
great cause will never heaitily sink their little 
differences of opinion, when | find that you, who 
have known me so long, cannot hear them with- 
out thinking them not merely erroneous, but 
morally wrong, and such, therefore, as give 
you pain when uttered. I am notin the least 
| @ving to renew the argument ; it is very likely 
that | was wrong in it: and [am sure it would 
not annoy me that you should think meso, just 
asl may think you wrong in any point, or as I 
think J. Keble wrong in half a hundred, yet 
without being grieved that he should hold them, 
that is, grieved as at a fault. You may say that 
a great many erroneous opinions im no moral 
faultat all, dut thar mine did, ph. + the fault 
of an unsubmissive understanding. util seems 
to me that, of all faults, this is the most difficult 
to define or to discern : for who shall say where 
the understanding ought to submit itself, unicas 
where it is inclined to advocate any thing iremor- 
alt We know that what in one age has been 
called the spirit of rebellious reason,has in anoth- 
er been allowed dy all good men to have been 
nothing but a sound judgment exempt from su- 
iu ie beew. Gancee coe lock 
great horror on the consequences of de- 
nying the infallibility of the Church as you can 





the Scriptures ; and that, to come nearer to the 
point, the inspiration of the Scriptures in points 
of physical science was once insisted on as stout- 
ly as it is now maintained with regard to matter 
of history. * * Tam far from thinking myself 
80 good a man by many degrees as you are. 

am not so,advanced a Christian. But ] am sure 
that my love for the Gospel is as sincere, and 
my desire to bring every thought into the obedi- 
ence of Christ is one which I think I do not 
deceive myself in believing that I honestly feel. 
It is very painful, therefore, to be suspected of 
paying them only a divided homage. or to be 
defisient in reverence to Him whom every year 
that I live my whole soul and spirit own with 
& more entire certainty andlove. Let mea ain 
say that 1 am neither defending the truth of the 
particular opinions which 1 expressed to you, 
nor yet disavowing them. * * 1 think we 
ought to know one another's principles well 
enough by this time, not certainly to make us 
acquiesce in all each other’s opinions, but to 
be satisfied that they may be entertained in- 
nocently, and that therefore, we may differ from 
each other without pain. But enough of this; 
only it has annoyed mea great deal, und has 
made me doubt where I can find a person to 
whom I may speak freely if I cannot do so even 
to you, 


In the midst of hindrances such as met Dr. 
Arnold, and in spite of ‘the fears and clamors of 
the weak and bigoted,’ or the strong pre-convic- 
tions of men who are in general both intelligent 
and candid, have juster and more liberal views of 
inspiration been spreading. The question is now 
fairly up, and Unitarian Christians must rejoice 
at the fact. The practical ground they have 
reached and stood on for years, viz, that whatev- 
erin the Scriptures finds them, is from God,— 
their fellow Christians are slowly, it may be, 
but surely approaching. 

We have quoted a remark of Mr. Morell on 
the subject. He seems to us to have presented 
a more adequate theory of Inspiration, a more 
satisfactory definition of it, than we have seen 
any where else. We shall present it in a future 
article. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DESPOTISM IN SOME OF 
ITS LAST STAGES. 


The case of Rev. James Shore, a minister of 
the Enghsh Established Church, recently impris- 
oned in Exeter gaol, at the instance of Rev. 
Henry Philpats, D. D., bishop of Exeter, is a 
prominent theme in the English papers, and sev- 
eral public meetings have been held on occasion 
of it. The circumstances are as follows :—Mr. 
Shore was curate of a chapel built in Berry 
Pomeroy at the expense of the Duke of Somer- 
set, for the better accommodation of the people. 
This chapel was licensed, pot consecrated, and 
might, at the pleasure of the proprietor, be 
changed to other uses, or, by the bishop's with- 
drawing the license, be broken up. Mr. S. 
had been preaching with great success for ten 
years, and had gathered around him a congrega- 
tion of eight hundred persons, but he and his 
bishop had the misfortune not to sympathize in 
doctiine—the latter being Puseyite and the for- 
mer what is termed “evangelical.’’ Meantime 
a new vicar arrived— Mr. Cousens—from whom 
the Bishop teld Mr. Shore he must obtain a re- 
appoiniment, On application the request was 
refused, and the next day Mr. S. received the 
| following note from his diocesan : 








“Having in vain waited in expectation of hear- 
| ing from Mr. Cousens, [the vicar} that he had 
| determined to give you a nomination, I am bound 
| to consider you as net having his sanction for of- 
| ficiating in the parish of Berry Pomeroy ; there- 
| fore, | am also bound to forbid your continuing to 
| perform any clerical offices within my diocese."’ 


| Jt appears that the Bishop himself was the 
| source of the refusal of the nomination, and had 
| declared to the new vicar that he would not con- 
firm the appointment if made, but, in the lan- 





to disguise the severity of bis conduct by put- 
ting 1t on the nemination of the incumbent " 

So Mr. S. was torn from his flock. But the} 
Duke of Somerset, the owner of the chapel, theo | 
had it registered as a Dissenting Chapel, and | 
Mr. Shore having taken the oath and signed | 
the Declaration required by the Toleration Act, 


| became a dissenting minister, and was again 
tament as being alike written under the guidance | 


preaching in his former pulpit, and to his attach- 
ed people. The bishop being determined not to 
be foiled in the attempt to banizh him from his | 
diocese, cited him before a Commission of sume 
six or eight clergymen ; in whose presence Mr. | 
S. made his appearance to bring ovt the law of 
the case, while he denied their jurisdiction. He 
was adjudged guilty, and then cited before the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Arches, and again con- 
demned, and mulcted in the costs of the prose- 
cution—the 76:h of the canons of the Church 
established so*long ago as 1603 being now re- 
vived afier slumbering two centuries and a half, 
which reads as follows :— 


“That no man, being admitted a deacon, or 
minister, shall from henceforth volontarily relin- 
quish the same, not afterwards use himself, in 


the course of his life, as a layman, upon pain of 
excommunication.” 


Mr. S. then appealed to the Court of the 
Queen's Bench, which confirmed the jodgment 
of the Ecclesiastical Court; from the Queen’s 
Bench he appealed to the Privy Council, who 
gave no opinion, but sent him down to Doctors’ 
Commons, charging him sbout a thousand dol- 
lars for doing so, At Doctors’ Commons the fi- 
nal decision was pronounced by Sir Herbert Jen- 
ner Fust, who, after calling upon Mr. Shore to 
answer, ‘‘touching and concerning his soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and reforma- 
tion of his manners and excesses; more especi- 
ally for having, within the said diocese of Exe- 
ter, offended against the Jaws ecclesiastical, by 
public reading of prayers,’ thus concluded :— 


**Though this gentleman is, at this moment, a 
minister of the Established Church of the land, 
from whose authority he cannot remove, still | 
do not think | am entitled to depose him from 
his ministry; yet I admonish Mr. Shore to ab- 
stain from offending in fuwre by preaching in 
the parish of Berry Pomeroy, or elsewhere in 
the province of Canterbury, and I condemn him 
in the costs,” 


Mr. Shore paid the whole of the bills of cost 
for his own appeals, but he refused to pay the 
costs of the prosecution by the Sishop before 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Court and Court of 
Arches. On preaching afterwards in the Spa- 
fields chapel, Exmouth street, London, Mr. 
Shore was arrested at the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, and thrown into Exeter gaol—ostensibly 
for non-payment of costs, probably because he 
dared to preach again. And in prison he still 
lies, according to the latest accounts. 

If Chorech despotism in Englani does not die 
in this struggle, as it is dying all over the world, 
it must come out of it very much exhausted.— 
Already a bill has passed the House of Com- 
mons, relieving clergymen of the Established 
Church from the penal consequences of the 76th 
Canon, if they shall choose te become dissenting 











do on those of denying the entire inspiration of 


ministers. 
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Some of the readers of the Christian Register 
may wish to know what the Independent says in 
reply to our comments on the course and spirit 
of that Jouinal. Those who care nothing about 
the matter, may pass it over. It is as follows, 
and we reserve a few remarks to its close :— 


THE NON-COMMITTAL POLICY. 


The Editor of the Christian Register (Boston) 
has at last broken silence, in answer to our di- 
rect application a fortnight since, and flatly re- 
fuses to reply to the questions we had previous- 
ly asked him. He bases his refusal upon the 
ground, that he has a right 10 answer or not as 
he chooses; that we did not bear patiently 
enough witn his protracted delay, occasioned by 
illneae—an illness be it remembered that left no 
other trace upon his paper; that we have made 
our more recent requests in an improper tone; 
and that it is not for us to dictate what the truths 
are concerning which the readers of the Register 
need to be informed. He thinks he has learned 
to bear with some fortitude the imputations of 
The Independent, and as might have been ex- 
pected from a man in his circumstances he 
abuses its general course and spirit with heaity 
good will. 

We are obliged to our Boston friend for the 
directness of his refusal to express his belief 
upon the points presented. We fully recoguized 
at the outset his right thus to refnse, if he should 
see fit. And though it still seems to us that a 
man who claims to be a Christian Teacher, and 
to represent as the Evlitor of their recognized 


org4a a namerous bedy of professing believers, 


might have found imme and willingness in the 
space of more than three months to say in a 
word what he supposed the Deata to be which 
is the penalty of God’s Law, and by what act in 
map this is incurred, what his belief is in regard 
to Curist’s person, and what parts of ine Serip- 
ture he holds toas i1nsPrRep—as he has decided 
not to do this we have nothing to say. If he is 
satisfied, and those with whom he cooperates, 
we shall not be otherwise. Next to knowing 
what fo expect, it is‘pleasant at any rate to 
know what not toexpect. And this decided re- 
fusal to answer ovr questions, is both more 
agreeable to us and more crediiable to the Regis- 
ter than would have been the silent sliding away 
from them which it seemed at one time to pro- 


Bu: while we have nothing further to say in 
regard to the Register’s course in this matter, 
we have a thought or iwo to express on the ge- 
pera! non-commtsl and equivecating policy 
which that Journal has represented. In the 
whole range of religious discussion there is no- 
thing to our mind more essentially trickish.— 
Some one characterizes the Unitarian Sysiem, 
for example, as lacking the element of the plen- 
ary Jnspiration of the Seriptuses; and gives this 
as one disciiminating difference between that 
System and the orthodox. And instantly there 
comes the vehement response from hal!-a-dozen 
quarters—** You slander us, Si! You are un- 
just, and a false witness We hold to the Inspi- 
ration of the Bible as theroughly as yon do.— 
Your calumny is a base one, and you have no 


right thus to cast reproach on our good name’" | 


** But do you really believe the Scriptures all 
given by inspiration, and so authoritive’? ‘Oh, 
no—of course not; but we believe parts of them 
to be’. “Well then, will you be good enough 
—as we have put your general disclaimer on re- 
cord—)just to say what the parts are, and how 
you ascertain that they are inspired in distinction 
from others”! And what is the answer’ ** We 
are not to be dragged into a discussion of this 
point. We have a right to answer or not 
as we chovuse, and you should have been more 
complimentary in your method of asking.” 

O1 some one affirms that the Unitarian System 
does not recognize the Deatu which the Scrip- 
tures reveal, as the penalty of God's Law; snd 
an acknowledged exponent of that system re- 
plies at once and in high dudgeon—"* We do re- 
cognize it, and you have slandered the system 
in representing the fact otherwise”! But do 
you mean by this DeatH anything more than the 
physical dissolation of the Body? Does it affect 
the Soult And if so, what are its elements, 
and what its duration? And the reply is, that 
these are points not necessary to be explained, 
that the person to whem the inquiry 1s address- 
ed has had the i:fiuenza severely, and that the 
questions are aside from the subject in discus- 
sion. 

We certainly do not care to use any “ sharp- 
ness” of speech in characterizing this policy ; 
but we know that if persisted in un would bring 
reproach upon the best of causes, |i looks ex- 
ceedingly, to say the leaet, like a disposition to 
obtain credit and currency on false pretences, to 
palier with language in a double sense, and to 
be orthodox in phrase while radically rationalis- 
tic in real belief. We know that a Lawyer who 
should act thus would be in imminent peril of 
being put over the bar; and that a Politician 
whe should claim to be a tariff-man while advo- 
cating only an impost for revenue, would be 
stamped indelibly as an equivocating trickster. 
For the life of us we cannot see why it should 
be otherwise in Religion, or how men who do 
not hold to Atonement, or Depravity, or Regen- 
eration, or Christ's Divinity, or the Inspiration 
of the Scriptares, or Future Punishment—as 
those terms are usually and properly understood 
—should be willing for a moment to cloak their 
shifting and precarious fancies under these ven- 
erable and hallowed names. Such a procedure 
is essentially dishonest. The »pparent severity 
which comments vpon it, is only the just ex- 
pression of honest reprobation ; and no assump- 
tion of Christian meekness shoula shield its pur- 
suers from deserved rebuke. 

The plain matier of fact is, as we stated at 
the first—thst the Unitarian and the orthodox 
Systems differ from each other tote calo. The 
essential facts of the one are not those of the 
otver. This does not of course prove either 
right or either wrong. 


is right, the former Jacks almost everything of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

We doubt whether we could find in the vari- 
ous orthodox journals that fall under our notice, 
anything to match this article from The Indepen- 
dent in illiberality. We know our readers tco 
well to suppose they will get angry at it. But 
they will make their own comments on a Jour- 
nal which says jt al], while it professes to be so 
very courteous, and kind, and Christian. They 
will see that it does not mention to its readers 
the purpose of the Register to diecuss the ques- 
tion of Inspiration. They will find another il- 
lustration of the fact, that where there are such 
profuse professions of courtesy, there generally 
will follow the most flagrant violations of cour- 
tesy and candor both, On none of the subjects 
mentioned above by The Independent does it so 
much as approach the truth, unless it be in re- 
gard to Inspiration. On all the others, Unitar- 
ians have presented their positive views in sea- 
son and out of season—and even on Inspiration, 
we need only allude to the lectures delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett not long since, which were re- 
ported and very widely circulated, and of which 
the editors of the Independent could not have 
been ignorant,—to show the utter injustice and 
recklessness of that Journal in all its statements. 

The practical ground of Unitarians, on Inspi- 
tation, as we have presented it in another col- 
umn, is very well known. If they have failed 
to present a theory, it is because the subject is 
environed with great difficulties, as the greatest 
minds ia the Church have conceded; or because 
many Unitarians (and some of the distinguished 
among them) have cared very little about theory 
at all. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that our 
readers will be profited with the comparison of 
the extract from the Independent with the letter 
aod the paragraph quoted from the life of Dr. 
Arnold, especially in that position in which he 
stood as neither defending nor Uisavowing cer- 


eridge’s work as ‘breaking ground’ for future 
labors. The prejudice and the hostility of the 
Independent towards Unitarians may blind it to 
its great arrogance and self complacency, when 
it speaks of their ‘non-committal, equivocating, 
trickery policy,’ and its own ‘just expression of 
honest reprobation,’ ‘and the deserved rebuke’ it 
feels called to administer. But if it can keep 
that arrogant attitude when turned to Dr. Ar- 
nold, who, on the point of Inspiration, was no 
more Orthodox than are Unitarians, and less 80 
than many of our number; if it can assume the 
tone and the reproaches of Arnold’s early friend, 
who, we think, would scarcely have ventured to 
express himself in 1835 or 1840 as he did in 
1827, when Arnold's position was not quite so 
high, then must these editors have mote than or- 
dinary assurance to avoid the self-reflection that 
neither in wisdom, nor insight, nor weight of 
character, are they the men to sit in judgment on 
those whom they presume to copdemn. 








THE APOSTLE PAUL AGAINST BIGOTRY. 


The Bible has been called an instrament on 
which any tune may be played. This is so far 
true as that the disposition of the player modi- 
fies every instrument. According to the spirit 
and capacity of a musician, there is in his instru- 
ment a seul or only catgut. So the tongue: 
Therewith bless we God, even the Father ; and 
therewith curse we men, who are made after 
the similitude of God. Ont of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. So the Bible 
may be a savor of life unto life or of death unto 
death. We may misuse it—we may abuse it— 
and every other good. The same text may be 
made to teach sin pointedly and as if that were 
its design, which in other hands is a wing to 
lift the soul to heaven. The Devil can quote 
Scripture to his purpose, and needs no Cruden. 

The Apostle Paul has always seemed to me 
to inculeate a Uatholic liberality in a passage 
frequently used asa proof text of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and on which as a basis ] have 
heard some pretty hard things said against us 
benighted hereucs, who hold to the Christian 
Register &c. I dare say Dr. Baird, who in his 
Lectures classifies the inbabitants of Switzerland 
as Orthodox, Catholics, and Infidels, would make 
a directly opposite use of this passage from that 
which I now propose. It isin Paul's first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, X11,5, &c. ‘There are 





4 associations, in churches, or meeting houses, or 


But it does show that if] 
the former is right. the latter is a structure of | 
superstition and idolatry ; and that if the latter: 


diversities of gifts, but the same spirit: and 
there are differences of administrations, but the 
}same Lord: and there are diversities of opera- 
| tions, but it is the same God who worked all in 
jail.” This is regularly quoted to prove the three 
| ‘Somew hats’ in the Deity. We concede that it 
proves three ‘Somewhats,’ but that is very far 
| from establishing the Orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. We onrselves believe in three Some- 
whats, and in a very peculiar sense too, and yet 
are obnoxious to the rebukes of those who ex- 
tort Trinitarian exclusiveness from this very pas- 
sage from which 1 am going to draw a plea for 
Unitarian liberality. 

lt may be paraphrased thus: There are diver- 
sities of gifts, mirsculous or ordinary, nateral or 
acquired, of mind or of heart, talents, opportuni- 
ties of Improvement, animal sensibilities, subjec- 
tion to social influences; but the same spirit of 
piety may sanctify them all. There are differen- 
ces of forms in the ministry, of churches and 
preachers ; but the same Lord and Savior may 
be variously honered by them all. There are 
diversities of operations for the purpose of diffus- 


and private, of individuals and of multitudinous 


cathedrals ; in Sunday schools,or vestries, or in- 
quiry meetings, or concerte, of prayer or lore- 
feasis; in sermons by day or lectures by night; 
or in silent unobtrusive works of Christian love 
fainting not by day nor by night; but it is the 
same God who worketh a]! in all, wherever there 
is a sincerity of desire to grow in grace and bene- 
fit our fellow men. And therefore in the name 
of this common God and Savior and sanctifying 
Spirit let us make al) charitable allowances for 


ing religion, supernatural and natural, public! 





each other's religious peculiarities. Let us ac- 
knowledge that if the seme Sod approves of all 
who seek to serve him notwithstanding all these 
outward diversities, all must be right—there 
must be principles of rectitude in which we are 
all of one mind. Let not sects feelas if there 
were no unanimity between them. What is it 
dividesthem !’ It will be answered, difference 
of opinion. If it were so, what should this have 
to do with destroying the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace? Opinions in the mind, feeling 
isin the heart; and it 18 in the feelings of the 
heart Christ would see his followers one. 


This is the common answer to the question, 
what divides them! But is it the only—is it in 
fact the true answer? Wé4ll not a moment's re- 
flection satisfy us that in the vast majority of ir- 
dividuals it is not difference of opinion that at- 
taches them to a church so much 4s mere differ- 
evce of taste. They /ike a particular set of doc- 
trines or forms, ora particular strain of preach- 
ing. They like it—from constitutional tempera- 
ment, er early associations, ¢r education, or 
some other accidental circumstance. They like 
it because it happens to please them, not be- 
cause they have examined the matter to the bot- 
tom and found it supported by truth. What can 
the great body of a congregation know of the 
truth of sectafian dogmast They have not 
leisure, inclin:tion, nor the intellectual ror the 
mechanical means for ascertaining their truth or 
falsehood. The busy world cannot be polemics 
armed at all points for controversy. 


I say then, itis only a matter of taste—of 
feeling—of prejudice, for the most part. And I 
ask why men will not allow one another to have 
different tastes on this subject, when they toler- 
ate them on every other! They do not quarrel 
because one is fond of mechanical pursuits, an- 
other of scientific, another of literary, another 
of the fine arts and another of the useful. Sup- 
pose bigotry and dissension arose whenever 
each of us preferred his own profession or trade 
to others, what a scene of mutual repulsion and 
discord this world would be. Suppose people 
quarreled or looked cold and suspicious at one 
another on account of a difference of taste in 
dress, in houses, in ferniture, in food; all would 
cry out, absurd, unreasonable! Now why is it 
a whit less so to contend about tastes in devo- 
tion, and to insist that all should have the same. 
whatever the diversities in their history, pre- 
judices,nataral susceptibilities and degree of culti- 
vation? And if conscience is pleaded, what 
right bas a man or woman to have any conscience 
in urging pecaliar views without thorough in- 
ves:igation into their foundations? and | appeal 
to the general experience if it is not ignorant 
sectaries that generally are the most pertinscious 
in pressing their own bigotry upon their friends! 





tain opinions, and in which he looked upon Col- 








None have a right to plead conscience for doing 








and enjoyed good opportunities, to enlighten con- 
science. They may very faitly recommend 
their own tastes, their own prejudices, their own 
cherished emotions to others as such, but they 
should not talk about conscientious opisions.— 
They may urge with trath the pleasure and the 
improvement they think their distinctive senti- 
ments affurd them, and be entirely satisfied none 
other would be so profitable to them: but before 
they demand their universal reception, they 
should be sure all the world are alike constitut- 
ed in taste and temperament. Let them be con- 
tent that another man should prefer other forms 
of religion which bring forth the fruits of a 
good life as abundantly as their own; and as to 
abstruse points of speculation, remember that 
what the learned have never been able to setile 
with all their disputes from the beginning of the 
world, God cannot have made essential for com- 
mon Christians to resolve. God is with all par- 
ties if all parties desire to be with him. They 
are all right, with love to Him and charity to 
men. They a:e-all assuredly wrong without 
these, thoogh their theology boasted the infalli- 
bility of popery or of omniscience itself. 
H. G. E. 





POSTURE IN PRAYER. 


Mr. Evitor,—There is one topic, not wholly 
unconnected with the order and propriety of our 
service in the house of God, on which I wish to 
be allowed a few words in the colamns of the 
Registe:: I mean the posture to be observed in 
public prayer. This is certainly not a matter of 
primary importance. and yet it is of some conse- 
quence, inasmuch as the attitude we assame in 
devotion, whether reverent or otherwise, will 
be sure to exert a reflex influence upon our own 
feelings. It will be admitted,! think, by all, that 
the most respectful and reverential posture, or 
that which, from the law of association, or from 
venerable usage is felt to be, such is the one to 
be preferred.— Why do we stand op when we 
have a petition to offer in the Legislature, or 
wher we address the presiding officer of a pub- 
lic meeting! Is it not because this posture is 
thought to be the most respectful? And shall 
we assume one less so, in our approaches to the 
most High Godt We read that Solomon stood 
and prayed, that St. Paul knelt down and pray- 
ed, that Jesus prostrated himself on the ground 
and prayed, bat we find no instances or record 
in the Old Testament or in the New, of prayers 
offered up in a sitting posture. Itis to be re- 
gretted, I think, that the custom of remaining 
seated during the prayers is so manifestly gain- 
inz ground in many of ourcharches; for it seems 
to me astep in the wrong direction, not towards 
solemnity and devoutness in our religious ob- 
servances, but towards laxity and epiritual in- 
difference. There are many of your readers, 
Mr. Editor, to whom it alwayshas an unfavor- 
able and ominous appearance. It looks as if 
the congregation wished to be excused from 
taking any part in the devotions of the sanctua- 
ry; as ifto pray was thought to be not their 
business, bot the clergyman’s. It is true, as 
Dr. Peabody (who takes a different view of 
this matter,) says, that we do not pray to keep 
up appearances. And yet if we unite at all in 
social prayer, ought there not to be some sol- 
emn and appropriate manifestation of it! some 
outward sign of the inward act and feeling? And 
must not the entire absence of these have some 
influence to weaken the feeling in ourselves and 
otherst This,if we may judge from appearances, 
has already been in some degree the result of 
the custom of which we are speaking. We who 
keep our eyes open in Church cannot help see- 
ing, where this custom has long prevailed, the 
same inattention and listlessness, the same 
smiling and nodding and whispering in prayer- 
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the Sunday School Superintendants shoul _ 
the Board of Managers. _ 

Rev. C. F. Barnanrp said this ¥ thi 
been upon his mind for snetalilia tad ak 
since he saw Dr. Tuckerman take in his arms a 
new born babe in an Irish cellar, and look upon 
it with his peculiar dignity and grace, tender. 
ness and hope. Could such an interest as that 
be awakened in neglected children, there would 
svon be no poverty and no crime. Bat, we need 
a dozen euch missionaries, men quite equal to 
the head teachers in our grammar schools, 

Rev. F. W. Hoxtanp spoke of the benefit of 
such an effort to the children who supported the 
missionary, through the self-sactifice which it 
would impel, ereating a missionary spirit, and 
by and by communicating new life and zeal to all 
the churches. 

Georce Menraitt, Esq. who started the idea 
of the mission, dwelt upon the interest children 
already felt in tais matter, and the good it would 
do them through the self-denial they woald 
practice, and the great effect it would have upoa 
all their future. He was opposed to deferring 


&c ; 2d, that it was in, 


action a moment longer, now that every thing is 


ready, and the season near at hand when nothing 


could be done. 


Rev. Dr. Gannett was opposed to any delay 


at so advanced a period of the year, but thought 
the objections which some parents had to the mea- 


sure, and which we should be obliged to meet, 
ought to be staied: Ist. That many children 
will take no interest in the matter, further than 
to beg the money of their parents : yet, in order 
to awaken the benevolent spirit in them it must 
be their own gift, at their own cost, the expres 
sion of their own self-sacrifice. And this should 
be a fundamental principle. 2d. That many 
parents would be offended at this raising of 
money, ae was proposed, by a public meeting of 
children once or twice a year, and so it ought to 
be done quietly and unostentatiously. These 
are difficulties, serious in sume minds, and which 
may in a measure be overcome by proper caution 
in the methods employed. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Waterston, it was 





voted unanimously that such a missionary be 
employed—and after a few remarks by Henry B. 
Rogers, Eeq., and Rev. Mr. Fox—one advocate 
ing the committing of the subject with full pow- 
er to the Sunday Schou! Superintendents, and 
the other urging delay—a Committee of five was 
chosen by nomination, of whom Rev. Mr. Wa- 
terston is the Chairman. The meeting was then 
adjourned for one week to meet at the same 
place, when the Committee will report. H. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Christian’s Catechism, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Mo- 
rslity, for the use of Families and Sunday Schools. 
By Lewis G. Pray, author of the History of 
Sunday Schools. Boston: Samuel G. Simpkins. 








time, which we have sometimes observed dur- 


ing other pertions of the service. When I first 
witnessed this innovation in one of our churches, 
it quite diseoncerted me, nor did subsequent re- 
flection make it seem any more decent or proper. 
I could see no reason why, if the congregation 
kept their seats, the ministers might not also, 
or omit the service altogether. And who are 


1849. pp. 76, 
The following notice of this little manual is 


S. instruction, and who is in every respect qual- 
ified to yudge of its merits: 

‘*We have been much pleased in looking over a 
little Catechiem, just issued from the press by 
Lewis G. Pray. The first part contains an out- 
line of the Old Testament History upon a better 
plan for children than any we have seen. It is 
systematically arranged, but dwelling chiefly up- 
on those portions which are necessary to throw 
light upon the New Testament, and to bring out 








they that usually commence this practice! Are | those delightful narratives in which those sacred 
they those whom we should think of following | books are so rich, and wiich may be made soin- _ 


as spiritual guides in any thing else? Are they 
the most thoughtful, spiritual, devout! I know 
that there are always those who, from bodily 
weakness and infirmity, are unable to stand, 
with ease during what is called ‘‘the Jong pray- 


er.” It will be understood, of course, that these | 


remarks have no reference whatever to them. 
They ought to remain seated. But there are 
others guilty of this impropriety who have no 
such excuse, and whom | should hope in vain 
to influence to a more reverential demeanor by 
appealing to what they have not—a sentiment of 
veneration. 


Perhaps, however, I mistake in the view 
which I take ofthis matter. It may be, after 
al!, that there is something so debilitating in the 
atmosphere of a Church, or we have grown so 
feeble, delicate and puny, of late years, that it 
is q@ite impossible for us to maintain an upright 
position for eight or ten minutes. And if this 
is the case,] would suggest the inquiry whether 
it would not be well to have some fixtures, in 


' the shape ofcrutches; erected in oor pews, which 


might serve as supporters to imbecile or lazy 
worshippers.? 





CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 


A highly interesting meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 2d, in the Bedford St. 
Chapel, of which Mr. J. E. Wittiams was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. B. F. Cartenper, 
Secretary. 


Rev. R.C. Warerston stated that the object 
of the meeting was two-fold: Ist, to sustain 3 
missionary among the les fortunate children in 
Boston; 2ndly, to support him by the free-will 
offerings of the more fortunate children. The 
First ‘Christian’ Society now raise one hundred 
dollars for this missionary’s support. Could we 
add to their contribution among all our Sunday 
Schools, four hundred dollars, there would be an 
ample support. Large numbers of city children 
are in a fearful moral exposure—the police as- 
sure us, in a deteriorating moral conditios.— 
‘Ten such ministers to children are needed now, 
and the ministers at large would welcome them 
as allies; they have already received mach help 
{rom this gentleman, whom Providence seems to 
have provided at the very moment when he was 
most needed, and whose spirit is eminently ad- 
apted to his work, 

Rev. Caartes Brooxs further explained the 
measare, that three S. S. Superiniendants, 
chosen by the Union, were designed to be the 
receivers of the money, elect the missionary, and 


' 


i 





teresting and instructive to children of every age. 

The second part gives an outline of the sa- 
ered code of Christian piety and morality, as de- 
velcped in the New Testament. It is arranged 
under various heads, and the answers ate given _ 
chiefly in scripture quotations, somewhat on the 
plan of the Rev. Doct. E. Peabody’s ‘Catechism 
of Religion,’ published a few years ago. The 
present work is much more simple, and therefore 
better adapted to the eazlier classes. The quo- 
tations are accompanied by references to other 
passages, and all of them designed to call ow — 
and assist oral instruction from the teacher nm _ 
ther than supply a course of mere recitations.— _ 
Indeed, one of the chief excellencies of the book, 
and which proves it to be the work ofa practical © 
and experienced teacher is, that it fornisbes s | 
series of hints, and opens the most easy channels 
for conversational instruction ; making the Bist 
the chief Class Book, and drawing out the abua- 
dant treasares of Scripture truth. A. G.” 


——— 


Mr. Parker's two Sermons on the Moral and Spir- 
itual Condition of Boston. Bostea: Published 
by Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 

The first of these sermons was preachei # 

the Melodeon, on Sunday, Feb. 11th, aod * 

second on Sunday Feb. 18. We acknowleif® |~ 

and feel many of the evils which Mr. Parket — 
graphically describes. But he seems to us ¥ 
make some needless dust in attempting to swee? 
them away; and after all we do not see that be 
has done much more than to fill people's eye 
with his dust. He particularly deplores ths 
the clergymen in Boston, “marked and know? & 
for their philanthropy,” are so few that he ‘‘fears _ 

he can count them oa the fingers of a single 7 

hand.’ The meetings of Unitarians during ‘b¢ 


last winter he denominates “ghastly,” and the | >. 


“speeches” there ‘“made,” seem “a groao af 
linked wailings long drawn out.” “The polit 
cal newspapers are a melancholy proof of tht 
low morality of this town,” though “‘here and 


there is a Journal which does se: forth the gret! De 
Ideas of this age”’—{Query, that which poh | ™ 


lishes quite a number of Mr. Parker's sermons’ fe 
“Jn the Sectarian Journals the same gener 
it appears, but in 2 worse form.” “Whe 
ae rae Socrerian Joarnals,”” he asks, “‘advocs# 
any of the great reforms of the day; nay, whic? 
js not an obs‘acle in the path of all maoly ™ 
form!” Among the indications of degener! 
in the pulpit ane the charch, Mr. Parker #2)* 
«Jt is poor men’s sons, men of obscure fail 
who Gli the pulpit *” Mr. Parker here unwst 
puts himself among the signs and proofs of 


generacy. . 
Tf any of our readers wish for more ext" 
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————— 

. the vein we have presented specimens from, 
a can purchase the pamphlet for themselves. 
If they rise from its perusal with any deeper 
feeling, and with any deeper purpose of action in 
regard to needed Reform in the moral and spir- 
jtual condition of Boston, the effect on them will 
be better than on ourselves. 


scendentalism, by William B. Greene, West 
Teprookeld, Mase. Power Press of Oliver S. 
Cooke & Co. 1849. Pamphiet. pp 49. 


If it be Transcendentalism, to sink God and 
nature in man, the author of this pamphlet has 
made a full end of it, It has great acateness, 
but we cannot say there is quile so much in it 
that finds us, as in some other things that Mr, 
Greene has written. 


—_ 


, i ich is incorporated How- 
— te Jeera, i sad April. 849. 

Our readers will find a great deal more than 
their money’s worth in this periodical at Messrs 
Crosby & “Nichols. A portrait of Rev. Mr. 
Noel, who has lately seceded from the Church 
of England, gives the April number even more 
‘han usual value—and the other engravings are 
petter still, The literary department is well 
filled. 


————— 


Living Orators iv America. By E. L. Magoon, 
author of Proverbs for the People, Oraiors of 
the American Revolution, &c. New York: Ba- 
ker & Scribner. 145 Nassau St., and 36 Park 
Row. 1849, 12 mo. pp. 462. 

We have received this new work of Mr. 

Magooo, through Messrs Munroe & Co. It 

embraces sketches of nine of our eminent orators, 

riz. Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Henry 

Slay, Joho C, Calhoun, Geurge McDuffie, Lewis 

cass, Thomas H. Benton, William C. Preston, 

Thomas Corwin. These Mr. Magoon desig- 

nates respectively as ‘‘the logician, the rhetori- 

tian, the politician, the metaphysician, the im- 

retuous, the courtevus, the magisterial, the in- 

spited declaimer, the natural orator."” Of six of 
hem there are engraved likenesses. We should 
think the preparation of such a work well suit- 
2¢ to Mr. Magoon's talents. Acute analysis, 
and comprehensive judgment of the men, we 
should not much expect from him. But bold 
and rapid sketches, after the style of the litho- 
rraphs in the volume and not the fine lines and 
shades of engravings ; graphic dashes of the 
pencil for effect, rousing declamatory passages, 

‘‘inspired,’’ we should hesitate to call them, as 

ie has called the declamations of Mr. Preston,) 

hese the volume before us contains. 





Che Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. 
Vol. xlvi_—Fourth Series. vol. xi. No. xxxiii, 
May, 1849. Boston: Wm. Crosby & H. P. 
Nichols. 

In a brief editorial notice at the close of the 
resent number, a fact is announced, of which 
ve have been for some time apprized—that 
‘ the connection of the present editors with the 
‘hristian Examiner ceases,” and that ‘‘the work 
sasses into the hands of the Rev. George Put- 
nam D, D., and Rev. George E. Ellis; whose 
rames are a sufficient pledge that it will be 
conducted with ability, and ina spirit which will 
ontitle it to the confidence of the denomination 
ind the support of the public.”’ Its late editors, 
Rev. Drs. Lamson and Gannett, who have con- 
ducted it so ably and satisfactorily for the last 
‘live years, took it at a period when,,as we re- 





spirit the author never was separated,and yet with 
such large humanity that the reader will often 
feel himself addressed, and fairly brought into 
the citcle of privileged friends; such letters, than 
which no others ever contained more of a wri- 
ter’s own spirit and personality—what are they 
not worth? Who will not be glad to have them! 


_—— 


Pauperism. Vol. 1, April, 1849. No. I. 


The existence of this Society is well known 
to the public, and its usefulness appreciated.— 
The proposed issue of such a journal as the one 
before us, by the Board of Managers, on the 
15th of each quarter, strikes us as @ wise meas- 
ure, which cannot but be considered advisable by 
the Society and demrable by the public. Its 
contents are Dr. Peabody’s Address before the 
Seciety, the New York Report alloded to in the 
Address, the City Marshal's Report on Vagrant 
and Truant Children, extracts from Report on 
the Increase of Crime, and a Note epprizing the 
public of an attempt to unite this Suciety, and 
the Employment, and the Howard Benevolent 
and the Young Men's Societies into a single 
agency, for the sake of the greater efficiency 
which such a union would doubtless have. This 
first number of the Journal, coutaining so much 
important information, and so valuable hints and 
appeals, we hope will be scattered far and wide. 
It is from the accorate and elegant press of Mr. 
Wilson, and is published at the office of the So- 
ciety, Hall No. 2, Tremont Temple, where we 
suppose any one who calls can obtain a copy. 











IcP Bishop Doane, of New Jersey has failed, 
the newspapers say, to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, through his 
zeal in building meeting-houses, Rather a sad 
affair at least for those who suffer by him, and 
showing that he who builds the box cannot al- 
ways call the martins. 





Cuurce in Lexincton. This Chorch has 
invited Mr. Barrett, now of the Senior class in 
the Cambridge Divinity School, which graduates 
in July next, to become their pastor, and he has 
accepted. Mr. B. is brother of the Rev. Dr. 
Barrett. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Tae Bisnor or*Exeren, is notlikely soon to hear 
the last of his recent proceedings in the case of 
Rev. Mr. SHore. The ridicule that is pouring 
on him is worse than a storm of indignation. At the 
close of hia speech in Exeter Hall, Rev. Mr. Noel, in 
reference to the unpaid costs, which he supposed 
might not be provided for by the new act of 
Parliament in the present case, made a remark 
which was received with *‘loud laughter and long 
continued cheering.’’ Said he: ‘*I have another re- 
medy, which I shall propose in all sincerity. I trast 
there will be a noble monument raised to this last 
act of bigotry; and ifthe costs must be paid, let 
there be a thousand meetings held, and each of 
them send ten shillings to a Bishop of Exeter 
fand.”’ 

Puscu too has taken up the matter with very ef- 
fective satire, as follows: 


THE BISHOP TO HIS CAPTIVE. 


My throne is in my see— 
My fvot is on thee, Shore! 
Young man, in spite of me, 








nem ber, it was supposed to begin to wane a little ; 
nut it has shone out again in its former glory, 
and, perhaps it will be conceded, with a more 
steady, brilliant light than ever. To the late 
services of these gentlemen, and to its publish- 
2rs also, Messrs Crosby & Nichols, the Unitari- 
an denomination is largely indebted for the great 
usefulness of this periodical amnong them,— 
laymen ag well as clergymen,—and for no 
small share of public consideration which it 
has brought them. It stands confessedly the 
model Journal in the Department to which it 
belongs, and its salutary influence on the gene- 
ral interests of Christian literature is universally 
acknowledged. 

Tue faith fulness,the enterprize, and the ability 
shown under the charge of Drs. Lamson and 
Gannett, have continued up to the very close of 
their labors, as exhibited in the fine number be- 
fore us; and no small task is laid upon their suc- 
cessors,to which we know they will earnestly and 
successfully address themselves,) to keep the 
Examiner at the point of excellence where it 
stood at the very moment of being put into their 
hands. 











European Life and Manners; in Familiar Letters 
to Friends. By Henry Colman, author of Euro- 
_— Agriculture, and the Agricaltare of France, 

elgium, Holland, and Switzerland. In Two 

Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. London: John Petherham, 94 High 
Holborn. 1849. 12 mo. pp. 360, 392. 

Next beyond the pleasure of visiting Europe, 
we are almost tempted to say, is that of having 
such a man as Mr. Colman tell us what he has 
seen and heard there. If most men were to fol- 
low the same route, visit the same places, entet 
the same mansions, join the same circles, they 
would not see half what he saw and has written 
about, for the simple reason that not one in a 
thousand has his power of observation, and, 
what is still of more consequence, has not so 
much life in him to call out the life in others, 
nor his personal address to carry the post of 
English *‘reserve” at his first approach. 

The various details of persons and places 
which Mr. Colman has given, were intended for 
the gratification of his family and particular 
friends alone. He knew not that his letters were 
even preserved until his return. He has yielded 
to a request to have them all published. In so 
doing he will have gratified a host of readers, 
ne do we wane he will ever repent the step. 

nly one consideration Could give hj : 
and that he alludes to in metabo: sarap : 

. ; ; a ’ . vii 
seeming violation of private confidence, So far 
as personal matters are described, ix is in cash 
away as has laid before us beautiful rai:s of 
character, and a noble, refined hospitatity, 
which will command esteem and respect, and 
therefore instead of producing offence on the 
other side of the water, where there might be 
most fear of offending by the publicity, there 
will rather be a feeling of gratification. A bet- 
ter peace agency could hardly be established than 
the circulation of these volumes; for they con- 
nect together the English and the American 
hearths. Mr. Coleman’s embassy and its re 


Volumes. 





diplomacy. 

It will be very safe to predict 4 large sale of 
these volumes, Two hundred and twenty four 
letters written from so many points in England 
In Scotland, in Paris, in Italy, during a coll 
dence of five years abroad; letters recording first 
impressions in their freshness, and written from 
oo fulloess of desire to minister to the pleasure 

ne profit of friends at home, from whom in 





Saying sometime ago mooted against his Lordship— 
that ‘Lord Eldon was said to be a pillar of the 


cession) in the National Scotch Church, Regent 
square, in lieu of the Rev. James Hamilton, who 


a beaatiful residence. His secession has produced a 
great sensation. 


tendent of the National Obervatory, Washing- 
ton, says, in a Jate address: 


a well-known star in the southern hemisphere, 
has suddenly blazed forth, and from a star of the 
second or third magnitude, now glares with the 
brilliancy of the first. 


gregation on Sunday, at San Francisco, and has 
organized a Temperance Society of 40 members. 


ciate, Mr. Douglass, (both of H ice 
ary Soc., Orthodox,) is to go ae Pa rea 
Jose. Le passed the first night 
sults, will have e Hant’s—the latter Sleeping on the 

, ffected more than all the arts of former occupying Mr. Hant’s eam we 
the place.—Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, (the writer of 
the letter describing Scenes on the rou'e to Califor- 
nia,) of the Presb. Chh., and Rev. Mr. Wheeler 


and wife, (Baptist) bad also arrived. 


N. Y. Evangelist:—‘‘This missionary of the A- 
merican Protestant Society, has been laboring 
about six weeks among the German Catholics with 


Wilt thou preach any more? 


Now go where daty calls, 
Why tarry—wherefore stay? 

Ha! within four stone walls, 
Thou canst not get away. 


There preach till thou art hoarse; 
Exhort, dissuade, reprove; 

No doubt that thy discourse 
The said walls’ ears will move. 


Bat ah! thou art the last 
Thus to be trounced by me ; 
Soon will a law be pass’d 
Dissenting clerks to free. 


My foot is on thee, Shore, 
But will not long remain ; 

Then what can I do more 
Than take it off again? 


Lord Eldon, too, who stands by the Bishop of 


Exeter, comes in fora share of ridicule, At the 
meeting in Exeter Hall, Rev. Mr. Binney quoted a 


Charch, but it was remarked thathe never went 
within it, and it was therefore said, that pillars be- 
ing in the inside, they must.call him a buttress.”’ 





Tue Bissor or Lowpon. Say® the London 
Patriot: 


**We have just heard that the Bishop of London 
has given a gentle intimation to the Rev. E. Craig, 
who presided atthe meeting held in Exeter Hall, 
on Monday, to sympathise with Mr Shore, that his 
conduct is highly disapproved of by his diocesan; 
and that Mr. Craig has daly acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of h:s lordship’s etter in a manly reply, 





Tse Hon. axv Rev. Bartist Noex preached 
on Sunday forenoon (for the first time since his se- 


was too unwell to officiate. Mr. Noel consented on 
the spot to complete the services, Mr. Hamilton 
found himself unable to perform; buat we understand 
Mr. Noel has stated his determination not to re- 
aume preaching for three months. (Record. 





ANOTHER Sxceesion From Tue CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND. Rev. Joha Dodson, vicar of Cocher- 
hans, Lancashire, has sent in his resignation to his 
Bishop. He was influenced by Rev. Mr. Noel's 
recent Essay on Church and State, and has given 
up a salary of £650, over 8,000 dollars a year, and 





A Worto on Fire. Lieut. Maury, Superin- 


It may be that there is now, at this very time, 
n the firmament above, a world on fire. Argus, 





Carironnta. Rev. T. D. Hant, formerly of 
the Sandwich Islands, writes that he hasa fall con- 


Rev. Mr. Willey has reached Monterey. His asso- 


after arrival at Mr. 





Dr. Gustinianit 1s Borraro. Says the 


The Journal of the Society for the Prevention of 


* 


es 
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crowds that come to hear him. 
of his auditors are or were Roman Catholics; an 


Free Catholics in Rochester are doing fiacly. 





was quite a large assemblage 


mote Christian union. 


jects of the Evangelical Alliance. 
things done, a onal 


the first Monday of July next. 





city was present. The meeting was addressed by 


Bourne, Pierce, ana Gov. Slade of Vermont.— 
Gov, Slade expressed his high gratification at the 
privilege of being present at a meeting of that 
character, and was truly eloqnent in advocating 
the union of all true Christians in their effurts for 
the salvation of the world, as well as for their own 
advancement in holiness. 


We take the above from the Puritan. Though 
Unitarians are designedly excluded, we neverthe- 
less sincerely rejoice in this effort of our brethren 
of other denominations, to love one another and 
cooperate better than they now do. 





Grrr rotae Wintsrop Cuurcu, CHARLEs- 
Town. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has presented 
to the Winthrop Society for use in its new charch- 
edifice, an elegant pulpit bible. 





CLERGYMEN AT THEIR Posts. Says a New 
Orleans correspondent of the Southern Christian 


no clergymen leaving the city to escape the pesti- 
lence. Both Protestant and Roman are at their 
posts.’’ 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Canapa. On the announcement, April 25, 
‘of the Royal Assent having been given to the 
passing of the Rebellion Losses Bill, by which 
those whose property was demolished in the 
outbreak some years since, are to be remanerat- 
ed, and the people of Canada to be taxed for 
it,a violent scene occurred. The Governor 
General, Lord Elgin, as he left the Parliament 
House, was greeted with hissings and groans 
and hootings; his carriage and horses and pos- 
tilions pelted with rotten egzs and ordure; af- 
terwards fullowed, in the evening, the destruc- 

‘ tion of the Parliamentary Houses by fire, to- 
gether with the Libraries of the two Houses 
and, itis to be feared, a large portion of the 
Public Records of the Provinces. A telegraph- 
1c despatch to New York announced the ful- 
lowing : 
Monreeat, April 30—5 vp. «.—Lord Elgin 
came to town at 3 o’clock to-day. 
’ The streets were lined all the way to the 
Government House by the people, who hissed, 
cursed and pelted the chariot as it passed. 
Opposite the Government House, his Lord- 


ship was struck by a stone on the head and by 
an egg in the face. 

The troops were then separately cheered. 
_ The members of Parliament then proceeded 
‘to the Government House to present their ad- 
cress. 
' As they passed through the crowd they were 
) actually covered with dirt and the yolks of eggs. 
| ‘The members were proceeding in such a 
| plight, escurted by soldiers, to receive the Gov- 
rernor General of Canada, to present to him an 
addiess from the Parliament, congratulating him 
on the quiet state of the country ! 

During the passage of the members through 
| St. Paul stree:, the riot act was read, and the 
| troops charged. 
| No lives were lost, though the crowd was 
very dense. Thisisa sign how troops whose 
hearts are with the people, caa act if necessary. 

May Ist, is the following: 








_An address, calling upon tha people of the 
city \o keep the public peace, signed by the most 
influential members of the conservative party, 
is to be sent out to-night. 

Intelligence has reached town from Toronto 
of an immense meeting having been held, and a 
petition to the Queen to recall Lord Elgin and 
dissulve Parliament decided on. 


The cause of this outbreak seems to be that 
the pride of the English party felt hurt. They 
accordingly demonstrate their ‘‘loyalty,’’ which 
some of their Journals speak of, by conduct like 
that of a child who will stainp and beat his 
mother if she will not humor him in his wishes. 

Possibly the Colony may drop off by and by, 
of :itself, from the parent tree, or with a very 
little shaking. But this recent violent effort 
shows that the fruit is not very ripe yet. 





Tue Carsoric Cottece. We quoted last 
week a statement from the Republican, regard- 
ing this institution. The Daily Advertiser of 
Monday April 30 says: 


“This statement is founded in error. The 
charter of Williams College was not offered to 
the petitioners, precisely because it was known 
that they “would gladly accept it.” This fact 
will be found in the reports from the Committee 
published by the Legislature.” 





> The Bill in the Mass. Legislature for aid 
of the Colleges, has been defeated by an amend- 
ment appropriating the increase of the fund to 
the support of Com. Sohoole—-132 yeas 72 nays 





Emancipation iw Kentucky. A large 
and respectable meeting of mechanics and working 
men was held at Louisville on the 10th ult., when 
the following among other resolutions was adopt- 
ed:— 

Resolved, That the institution of slavery is pre- 
judicial to every interest of the State, and is alike 
injurious to the slaveholder and non-slaveholder; 
that it degrades labor, enervates industry, inter- 
feres with the occupation of free laboring citizens, 
separates too widely the poor and the rich, shuts 
out the laboring classes from the blessings of edu- 
cation, and tends to drive from the State all who 
depend upon personal labor for support; that, while 
we recognize the right of property in slaves under 
existing laws, we ho!d that the la 
fall right to his occupation and the profits of his 


tends to the monopoly of, as weil as the degradation 
of labor, public and private rights require its ulti- 
mate extinction. 

Ata se eae er eae on the 7th, resolu- 
tions in favor aal emancipation were passed, 
and it was also determined to run emancipation 
candidates for the approaching Constitutional Con- 
vention. 





Town anp Country Cuius. The Boston 
Chronotype notices the tion of a society un- 


wonderful success. He began preaching in a hall 
that would hold four handrad persons, which he 
has been obliged to abandon, on acccunt of the 
At least two-thirds 


though his preaching creates great excitement, no 
personal violence has yet been attempied. The 
prospects for the formation of a large and vigo- 
rous Free Catholic church in Buffalo, are said to 


be very encouraging. Dr. G.’s congregation of 


Meetine For Cuaristian Union. There 
| of Christians on 
Thursday evening, April 12, ia the chapel of the 
Mount Vernon church, (Rev. Mr. Kirk’s) to pro- 
Rev. Drs. Jenks, Beecher, 
and Waterbury, Rev. Messrs. Kirk. and Banvard, 
(the last a brother of the artist,) conducted tne de- 
votional exercises and discussions of the evening. 
A considerable interest was manifested in the ob- 
Among other 
; tion was passed, to hold semi- 
annual meetings in this city, to carry out the de- 
signs contemplated at London nearly three years 
Since. The first of these meetings is to be held on 


Meertine 1x Bromrizty St. Caurca.— 
On Monday evening of last week an interesting 
prayer meeting was held in this church for the pro- 
motion of Christian Union, and a good represen- 
tation of all the evangelical denominations in this 


the Rev. Messrs. Kirk, Adams, Smith, Banvard, 


Advocate, ina letter dated March 30,—*I hear of | for us to be here.” 


John Town, 37. 
son of John M. and Ellen M. Mayo, 21 yrs 6 mos. 
Draper, Esq., 22. 


Elizabeth, wite of Mr B. D, Whitney, and daughter 
of the late Stephen Williams, Esq. , of Northborough, 


George W. and Miriam B 


J becca S. Reed, wife of Maxwell Reed, and daughter 
ring man has a | of Royal Oliver, 19. 


labor, as the master to bis slave; and as slavery Benj 


John Greenman, 86. 

of Rev David Hale, of South Coventry, Ct., and 

mother of the late David Hale, of the New York 

Journal of Commerce, 

ter, 84, father of G, Bailey, Esq.-, editor of the Nation- 
ra. 


a 
In Sagua la Grande, Cuba, on the 2d ult, George 


mumononte between men of scientific, literary 
and philanthropic pursuits.”” Its list of members 
shows such names as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry W, Longfellow, W. L. Garrison, E. P. 
Whipple, J. 8. Dwight, S. E. Sewall, A. B, Al- 
cott, Parker, James T. Fields, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and many others. A central clab room 
is to be procured, as a place of daily resort for its 
members, and it is proposed to have a cafe near 
by, for the convenience of members from the coun- 
try. Quaterly meetings are to be held, on which 
occasions written and oral communications on lite- 
rary and general subjects will be offered. The 
project of this club is certainly a good one, and 
somewhat novel, and quite English withal. 





Caritat Punisument. The Ohio Senate, 
On the 22d ult., rejected the bill to abolish capital 
panishm@ht. On the other hand, a Committee of 
the Michigan Legislature has reported against re- 
storing the death penalty. 





Emigration Lanp Company. A number 
of gentlemen interested in inducting the stranger 
emigrant intoa “happy home” in the far west 
have formed themselves into a committee to bring 
forward a comprehensive scheme for — 
large tracts of western lands, and preparing sma 
farms of forty acres each for the newly arrived 
emigrant. This is, in our mind, the best specula- 
tion of the day. There was a meeting of the 
shareholders on Saturday night, at 132 Court street. 
The following committee were appointed to organ- 
ize the company:—Messrs. J. W. James, Dr. 
Channing, Moses Grant, Rev. Mr. Barnard, P. 
Donahoe, Mr. Monroe, (alien commissioner), T. 
Mooney, (historian), Mr. J. O’H. Cantellion, Rev. 
Mr. Pons. We shall return to this subject. In 
the mean time we say on with the work, gen- 
tlemen; the lands are fe in the far west, and the 
men are idle here—bring them together speedily, 
and great will be your merit and profit. [Post. 





§G- THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL. The Sea- 
son of our Religious and Philanthropic Anniversaries 
being at hand, the Unitarian Laymen of the City of 
Boston, cordially invite their Clerical Brethren (with 
their Ladies) to celebrate with them as in years past, 
their Annual Festival, on ‘Tuesday, of Anniversary 
Week. The Collation will be served at ‘Assembly 
Hall,”’ in Albany st.,:nd nearly opposite the United 
States Hotel—the same spacious and elega.t Hall in 
which we met the last season. 

The Committee of Arrangements would state that no 
exertions have been spared to render this occasion so- 
cialand agreeable in every particular. And as the in- 
vitation is extended to all Clergymen, however remote, 
we sincerely hope that we shall be honored with the 
presence of all, whose duties do no: necessarily detain 
them elsewhere—that the voices of our friends may be 
heard in tones of encouragement and hope, and that all 
may have occasion to say from the heart, ‘‘It is good 





COLLATION TICKETS. 


Our friends of the laity, who intend providing them- 
selves with tickets, are reminded that much of the time 
of those who have this matter in charge, will be saved, 
by an early application for them, and that they may be 
had of the following Gentlemen of the Committee. 


Messrs. Manlivs S. Clarke, Benj. Beal, 

E. Dale, Sam’! E. Guild, 
Francis Alger, G. W. Callender, 
F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Elijah Williams, 


8S. H. Barnes, Francis Brown, 
Joseph Eustis, Patrick T. Jackson, Jr. 
J. M. Jones. 


N. B. Ciergymen’s Tickets may be had at the 
Bookstore of Ben). H. Greene, 124 Washington st. 
For the Committee, 
MANLIUS 8. CLARK, Chairman, 
BENJ. H. GREENE, Sec’ry. 


( Tickets may also be had at the Bookstore of 
the Secretary, Benjamin H. Greene, 124 Washington 
st., and of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington 
st. may5 





_ SF NOTICE. The adjourned Meeting of persons 
interested in giving greater efficiency to the Missionary 
operations of our body, will be held at the Chapel in 
Bedford Street, next Sunday evening, at 7 o'clock, 
when a Report will be presented by the Committee ap- 
pointed at the former meeting, and be made the subject 
of discussion. 


HT All persons who feel an interest in the subject 
are invited to be present and participate in the discus- 
sion. 


Boston, May 5, 1849. 





{4 NOTICE. In June 1820, the endoreigned , as 
Chairman of a Committee of Inquiry of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, presented a report containing an 
enumeration of wars among Christian nations, with 
their causes, results, &c.; it was compiled with great 
labor and was accepted as valuahle to the cause of 
peace. As the Society did not find the means of pub- 
lishing it the MS. was preserved with much care, and 
has been often referred to as authority in arguments on 
peace. Some time in the last or preceding year it was 
lent to some friend of peace who is not now remember- 
ed, who has probably laid it aside and forgotten to re- 
turn it. Should such friend see this advertisement, he 
will confer a great favor by transmitting it immediate- 
ly to me, as it ia at this moment much neede-l. 
JOSHUA P. BLANCHARD. 

Boston, March 12, 1849 It may5 





- We learn that the Rev. Mr. Alger, of Roxbury, 
will repeat, by particular request, the discourse given 
in his own Church, (recently) in Chaaning Street 
Charch, on Sabbath evening, May 13th. may5 





The undersigned acknowledges the receipt of 
One Tnousand Dollars from J. Henry Kendall, Esq., 
Executor, it being the amount of a legacy bequeathed 
by the Hon J. E. Kendall, of Worcester, to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, for Missionary purposes. 
may5 HENRY FAIRBANKS, Treasurer. 





{i The Officers of the Meadville Theological 
School desire to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of Twenty Five Dollars from a Lady per the Rev. G. 
W. Hosmer, may5 





{> PLYMOUTH AND BAY ASSOCIATION. 
The next Meeting of this Association, will be held at 
the residence of Rev. C. Bradford, in Bridgewater, on 
Tuesday, May 8, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 


may5 A. R. POPE, Scribe. 





§& THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION, will meet on Tuesday, Sth inst, in 
Cambridge, at the house of Rev. Daniel Austin. 

may5 WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES, 








Io this city, Edward J. Jones, Esq., of Boston to 
Miss Emily D. Campbell of Milton. 

In Dorchester, by Rev Nathaniel Hall, Mr George 
Woodman to Miss Lucy Ann R., daughter of Joseph 
Howe, Esq., of Dorchester. 

In Cambridge, on Monday, 30th ult, by Rev Dr 
Walker, Henry Sargent, M. D., of Worcester, to Miss 
Catharine Dean, daughter gf the late Asa Whitney, 
Esq., of this city. 

In Brighton, Zith inst, by Rev Mr Whitney, Joseph 
W. Caldwell of Lowell to Miss Julia Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Wm Fletcher, of B. 

In North Bridgewater, Plain Village, April 29th, 
by Rev Mr Hantington, Mr Isaac A. Dunham to Miss 
Augusta Packard, both of Bridgewater. 

_ In Pembroke, April 29th, by Rev Mr Smith, Fran- 
cis Collamore, M. D., to Miss Priscilla J. Mann, 
both of Pembroke. ‘ 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 28th ult, Mrs Esther Ann, wife of Mr 
2Sth ult, of consumption, John M. Mayo, Jr., eldest 
April 30th, Miss Julia Eliza, daughter of Daniel 
On Wednesday morning, 25th ult, of consumption, 


26th alt, very suddenly, Mr Christopher Gore, 61. 
27th ult, Miriam Phillips, youngest child of Rev 
» 4 yrs 5 mos. 

fever, Mrs Re- 


In South Boston, 23d ult, of t 


In Roxhory, Ist inst, Judith Bussey, wife of the late 
j Bussey, 86. 4 
{n Cambridgeport, 30th ult, Mrs Caroline Very, eld- 


est daughter of Terence Wakefield of Boston, PartI. Tae Repusiican CHARACTER OF 
In Framingham, 24th ult, Dea Moses Haven, 83. | Jysus Cunist. His Infancy, » Christ asa 
In Newport, R. I., 25th ult, Ann, widow of the late | p. : Sacrifice of Christ. 


In Rockville., Ct., April 25, Mrs Lydia Hale, widow 


85. 
In Washington, D. C., 24th ult, Rev Gamaliel Bai- 











der the above expressive name, with a view, as its 
Constitution expresses it, ‘to establish a better 


Bartlett, Eeq., son of the late Hon Israel Bartlett, of 
Haverhill, and for many years a 








LUNENBURG ACADEMY. 


For particulars, refer to N. F. Cunningham, Eeq. 
Boston, or address by letter the Teacher. 
JACOB CALDWELL. 

Lanenburg, May 5, 1849. Atis 


i. 


UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. For sale, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, a very large assort- 
ment of the late Sabbath School Books which havé 
been published since May 1848. The selection has 
been made with great care and it is believed that none 
that are objectionable have been a:lmitted. 
Books sent for examination. 
may5 lis2os 





111 Washington t. 





ONTENTS OF NO. 260 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 


1, Social System—Chambers’ Journal. 
2. Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell—North 
British Review. 
8. The Warrena—Chambers’ Journal. 
4. Visit to the Western Ghaut—Chambers’ Jour. 
5. Experiences of a Barrister— do do. 
6. Movltan—Newspaper Paragraph. 
7. European Pouitics, &c.— 
England versus the Continent; Holland; Af- 
ter Midnight, Dawn—Spectator. 
Fall of Charles Albert— Examiner. 
Literary Character of the British Parliament, 
—Spectator. 
Rursia—United States Gazette. 
8. Female Poets of America—Spectator. 
8. Story of a Family, Chap. x1v., xv.—Sharpe’s 
Magazine. 
Suort Articres. The Best Friend; A Fis- 
cal Paradox; Making Gold—Prosperity and 
Progress—Nrw Boogs. 
Poetry. Love never Sleeps. 


Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL - CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
may it 





TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


10 ils pure powdered cream 
artar, 

20 “ prime Castor Oil, 

20 “ Alcohol, 50 per cent, 

6 bales India Senna, 

6 bbis Alexa. do, 

10 “ Flor. Sulphur, 

6 “ cases Cassia Buds, 

20 “ Rhubarb Root, 

10 bbls Ref’u Camphor, 

25 boxes Bay Waters, 

5 bales Sponges, 

1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, 

25 bls Glauber’s Salts, 

20 “ Epsom do, 

10 cases Liquorice paste, 

20 bales Corks, vafious, 


together with a general assortment of Drugs, Medi- 


cines, Chemicals, Perfumery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 
*,* We are giving particular attention to the prepa- 
ration of pure and select powders of the various medi- 
cinal drags, which we intend to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served with any quanti- 
ty desired, without expense of bottles or other packages. 
(> Druggists and Country Merchants will do well 
to give us a call before making up their orders. 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 
epis2m 


10 bales Liquorice Root, 
1,000 Ibs plasters, various, 
500 doz Black Ink, 

200 Eng. Iron Mortars, 

8 crates Gallipots, various, 
2000 Ibs Arrow Root, 

50 boxes Castile Soap, 
50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 
100 lbs Eng. Iodine, 

50 lbs “* Hyd potas., 
20 gro. Indian Veg. Pills, 
20 “ Brandreth’s do., 
10,000 lbs Lozenges, various, 
300 oz Sulphate Quinine, 
100 boxes Gum Arabic Drops, 
10 cases Magnesia, 
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YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 
Springfield. 
ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 
LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. 
The Seventh Annual Catalogue, aftording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 
The Summer Session of five months will commence 


May 2. 

Fe r healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Institute is unsurpassed. 
Pittsfield, March $1, 1849. 





FAMILY SCHOOL. 


GENTLEMAN of great experience as an in- 
structor of youth, residing in a neighboring vil- 
lage, which embraces every advantage for the promo- 
tion of health and physical strength, and for moral and 
religious culture, will take into his family six YOUNG 
Lapis, and instruct them in all the branches of edu- 
cation, which experience has proved to be needful and 
at the present day. 

‘or particular information, inquire of Ma. JAMES 
MUNROE, 131 Washington st. 
Boston, Apri! 23th, 1849. istf 





FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYs, 
Jamaica Plain—Roxbury. 
J ye undersignea gives notice that he has disposed of 


his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. isa grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr. Greene, with 
great cunfidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of pareats seeking a residence for their children. .Mr. 
G. indulges the hope that Mr. V. may acquire and long 
enjoy, not only the patronage, but alao the friendship 
and kindness which for thirty years have afforded con- 
stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in- 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 
CHAS. W. GREENE. 


THe Institution at Jamaica Plain, for many 
years under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 
Esq., will, afier the first of Aprit next, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 
This Establishment is especially adapted to the pur- 
sea of education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant location, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 
The courses of study will be liberal, and have direct 
reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
in the modern languages. 

Great care will be sestowed on the Physical Edaca- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness. The har i lebelop 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. 

The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, 
with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher, will procure him a share of the fave, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 

Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, and at the Bookstores of Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 





C. M. VINSON, A. M. 


No. 2. Bumstead Place. 
Boston, Jan’ry 1, 1849. 
Reference, y aes ee is made to 


Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Alexander H- Vinton, D D., “ 
John Homans, M. D., - 
Wn. B. Fowle, Esq., fe 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cambridge 
es Charles Seck, P. D., + 
“6 C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ 
- Joseph Lovering, A. M., oe 
Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., 5 
febl0 8mis 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 

HE Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small anmber of Girls to educate. He 
proposes that they shall be under the immediate care of 
his wife, who will devote her whole time and attention 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and moral 
training. : 
Terms; $182, per annum. 
Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wa. H. 
Knight, Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gro- 
cers’ Bank,) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Me ‘ford; 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn; Mr. J. W. Brown, Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, Aoril 21, 1349. 8wis 





EPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ,—or True Lib- 

erty as exhibited in the life, precepts and early 
disciples of the Great Redeemer, by E. L. Morgan, Au- 
thor of “Proverbs for the People,” *Orators of the 
American Revolution,” “Living Orators of America,”’ 
&e. 422 pp., 12mo, cloth—price $1 25. 


To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity, believe in 
progress and follow Christ, this work is inscribed. 


CONTENTS. 


Part Ill. Tue Repustican Constitution oF 
THE Primitive CHURCH. ( without a 
King, without « Pope, without a Bishop, without an 
Aristocrat. 

Part Ill. Toe Reposrican InFivence oF 
Curistian Doctrine. Christianity the Solace of 
the Obscure, the Patron of the Aspiriog, the FSortifier 
of the Weak, the Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 





of Cuba, 57. 








LARGE SALES OF 


H o A under 
indo fear Fv ee i ence, on the DRY GOODS! 
last Wednesday in May. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
WHO BUY FOR 
CASH OR A NO. 1 PAPER, 

TO THEIR 
IMMENSE STOCK 
—Oor— 


Fancy and Staple Goods! 


IN OUR 
WHOLESALE ROOMS 
We have, in order, all the Goods peng oe in our RE- 
me ig oe 





TAIL DEPARTMENTS, ides our 
complete assortments of all 
FASHIONABLE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 

RICH SILK GOODS, 
—AND— 


_ DRESS GOODS, 
We have Oe Sena not keep) a 


LINEN GOODS, WOOLLEN GOODS, 
PRINTS, GINGHAMS, 
Housekeeping and Mourning Goods, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
White Goods, Trimmings, 
AND ALMOST EVERYTHING USUALLY CLASSED 
AS DRY GOODS,—of altthe Low as well 
as the Finer Qualities,—and always at 
VERY LOW PRICES 


AS THE LARGE AMOUNT 
Of our Sales enables us both to procure and dispose of 
our Goods at ae be So THE COMMON 
ATES. 


192 Washington Street, Boston. 
march81 5wis 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 


EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
\ J OULD inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNIYURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he hae 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

{G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be _—_ to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec2 lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


D*: S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place, 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


DANIELL & GO., 


No. 201 Washington Street, 


AVE received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI- 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


which have been selected with great care, both as it 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


—AND— 

MOURNING ARTICLES. 
Having facilities fer obtaining our Goods as LOW 
as any in the trade, many articles being of 
Our own Importation, 


we assure our customers that they may feel entire con- 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP as 
it can be procured at any other store. We atill ad- 
here strictly to our long established custom of invaria- 
bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 Washington st. 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


At Brattleboro’, Vt. 


N the first of June next, the Subscriber proposes to 
take eight Boys into his tamily to educate,—to 
hoard, teach, and discipline. In board are included 
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food, washing, wood, lights, room, &c. Instruction 
will be given in the common and higher English studies; 
in Drawing, French, Latinand Greek; als0'in Garden- 


ing and the cultivation of fruitand flowers. Boys will 
be fitted for College and for business. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the physical and moral, as well as 




















JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 
SPRING SALES OF 1849, 


AT THE 


Milk St. Silk and Shawl Store, 


BOSTON. ia 
It is well known to purchasers that our old Stock 
was disposed of in the Great Sale of Novem- 
,and the same has been replaced by 
an assortment of 


SPRING STYLES, 


which has not its equal in any other Establishment. 
The last arrivals from Havre and Liverpool contributed 
over THREE HUNDRED PACKAGES to out 
assortment of New, Exvgoant, and Ortoin al 
Styes of Brocue CASHMERE and THtBET 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
of every quality and price. ; 
Black Silk Shawle—all sizes and qualities. 
FRENCH PLAID, and the well known 

Bay State Long and Square Shawls, 
in choicest Patterns. Handsome PALM LEAL FIG’D 
SHAWLS. Pcain, EmsroipereD and Damask 

Fia’p CRAPE SHAWLS of all qualities. 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
of every conceivable style and quality. TWENTY DIF 
FERENT QUALITIES of BLACK SILKS,—extra 
widths and best manufactures for richness, & durability. 
FRENCH, INDIA AND GERMAN SATINS, 
Biack anp Cot’p SATIN DE CHINES, of supe- 
rior quality. With many other kinds of 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
which are known only as Jewett & PRESCOTT’S 
Surers Styves, and cannot be fouad elsewhere. 
Paris Styles of Visites, Mantillas, acc. 
handsome new patterns, some of which are richly em- 
broidered, and the assortment will be more than unusu- 
ally attractive. ; 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACAS, LINENS, DOMESTICS, 
and a variety of other Goods, which we buy only at 
Auction, ALWAYS SELL at 
“ANNUAL SALE” PRICES. 
ALL PURCHASERS, AT 

RETAIL OR WHOLESALE, 
should appreciate the fact that we have no old Goods to 
“ work off”? this season, and our new stock is at their 
service, with prices fixed “*BELOW THE REACH OF 
COMPETITION,” which will be acknowledged on com- 
parison. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, (a few steps from Washington St.) 
march31 TtisGos 


NOW READY. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR JUVE, 
N NILE CHOIRS, FLORAL AND OTHER 
CONCERTS, COMMON SCHOOLS, &c. ' 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS. 


Comprising, THe Festivat or THE Rost.— 
Tux Inpian SummeER, and THe CHILDREN OF 
Jervusatem. By J. C. Jounson. Conductor of 
the Original Floral Concerts. 

The Oratorios, or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been performed, under the direction of the 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill 
several times the largest Hall in Boston, where they 
have been received with t favor. Most of the 
Songs are now for the first time published, and contain 
many tne melodies fiom the great masters, simplified, 
arranged in an attractive form, and adapted to appro- 
priate words. Care bas been taken not to insert one, 
which has not been tried and proved to be pleasing. 
TO TEACHERS. 


The Songs which, performed in a certain order, 
make the Oratorios, form of themselves, a collection for 
use in Common Schools, inferior to none that have ap- 
peared; and they are respectfully recommended 40 all 
who give instruction in Schools or Seminaries. 
Published by 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
Stis No. 16 Water st., Boston. 


PREPARATORY 

AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ae- 


complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENGUM, 


—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
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APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 
For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 


tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 


Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 o’ciock, 
A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 
of West Street. 


sept30 istf F. L. CAPEN. 





1849 
Art. I. 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CLIIL., for May, 


The Artistic and Romantic View of the 
Middle Ages. 
11. Fort Days in the Desert. 
Ill. Wayland’s Sermons—Terms of acceptance 
with God. 
IV. Lucke’s Dissertation on the Logos. 
Vv. Brazer’s Sermons. 
VI. Household Education. 
VII. Bushuell’s Discourses. 
VIII. The Rev. John Bartlett. 
IX. Life and Writings of James Kennard, 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
Intelligence. 
Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april28 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





intellectual, education of the pupils, and a parental care 
exercised over them constantly,in their plays, labors 
and studies. 

The school is retired from the business of the Vil- 
lage, furnished with ample grounds for exercise, and 
every way admirably located for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Brattleboro’ is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its air, water and climate; and is 
connected by Railroads with Boston and New York, 
rendering access to it speedy and safe. For several 
years past the Subscriber has been officially connected 
with public schools in Vermont, and intends for the fu- 
ture to devote himself to the education of the young. 
Pupils will be engaged by the year at $250, one hal 
year’s pay in advance; for a shorter time the charge 
will be in proportion. ADDISON BROWN. 
Brattleboro’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 


—-— 


REFERENCES. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Ezra S. Gannett, D. D., 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, 
Rev. James F. Clark, 
Thomas Sherwin, ~~ > 
Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. } 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, 
Stephen M. Weld, Jamaica Plains. 
Wm. H. Rockwell, M. D., 
Francis J. Higginson, M. D., 
L. G. Mead, Ezq. 
J. D. Bradley, Eeq. 
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REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


HE Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of 3. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the Office formerly occupied him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
handeamnely printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
GEO. G. CHANNING. 


me 


f Brattleboro’, Vt. 





! ; 
eT ae 


“Get the Best.” 


**4ll young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into your 
head.”” [Phrenolog. Journal. 
“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of 
the English language.”” {Londou Morning Chronicle. 

“This volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, for it pat the Eoeliah 
student with a mass of the most valuable information, 
which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. [London 
Literary Gazette. 
Containing three times the amoant of matter of any 
other Englieh Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
~— t of this work. 

ished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 

Mass., and for sale yey Booksellers. 
april28 i 











GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
april21 lis2os 58 Washington st. 


ISS MARTINEAU’S WORKS. Eastern Life, 
Present and Past, by Harriet Martineau, 
Household Education, by do.; Mirror of Nature. 
translated by Dr. Furness. 
Fresh supply just received by 
en & NICHOLS, 
lis 
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A CARD. The subscriber, having returned from 
Washington, begs leave to give notice to his 
riends and patients, (Congress having decided the 
Ether controversy in his favor) that he is now able to 
devote his attention to the various Operations in 

tal Surgery, and i ly to the ADMINSTRA- 
TION OF ETHER. 

Persons ee having Artificial Teeth insert- 
at are assured ss ps Berea yet secne 
of his operations in this t. 

W. T. G. MORTON, M. D. 
march81 eoptf 





ENTAL NOTICE. The nal attention of 
the subscriber, to the ical, surgical and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and liberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious tecth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is pean cg good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chlorotorm or ether, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 
examine some beautiful pee of work. 
S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 
8 
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RANSCENDENTALISM. Transcend D 
by Wm. B. Greene; “Rich is that universal self 
— we worshipped as the soul.” [The Vedas. 
pads 44 33, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april2s lis2os 


111 Washington st. 
Dancing and Calisthenics. 
ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON 8T., 
5 poors SOUTH OF WEST 8T. 


M*’ SULLIVAN respectfully announces to 








re 


Patrons and the Pyblic, that he will 
Academy, on etowsiel ahionan 4th Oct. 
M., for the Fae neice 
branches, wii 

tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics 
proved of, not only for promoting health but 
cal development, which is so essentialto 
ment and dignity of erty atthe S. hav 
under the first masters in (this being 
season in this country) he is 
the latest ag We ey ere 
profession. Fami 

their children’s iage are 


and see his system teaching—on 
Saturday afternson. Mr. 8. has ‘or sale at hi 
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his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
ree by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, uad 
others. sai 
__ Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ie paogehn for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf soptlé 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 























POETRY. 


For the Register. 
A PROPHECY OF PEACE. 

“And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears iato pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they Jearn 
war any more.’’ Isaiah ii. 4. 





Afar back in the mist of ages, I see an old mar stand, 

And a harp of wondrous beauty he belds within his 
hand; 

And ere its strings he touches, his 
light 

Of a pure and lambent glory, 
night—.- 

Within its depth 

ing days 

And oes arte at the future throng upon his stead- 
fast gaze. 

And now with bold and rapid hand he sounds those 
lofty strings 

And down through countless centuries, their mighty 
music rings! 


eye is filled with 
like the planets of the 


{ see it burn, as he looks through 


He sings unto the heavens and says, “Give ear O 
earth!” 

I chant the marvellous story ofa mighty Savior’s birth— 

His name shall be cailed, Wonderful, the mighty 
Prince of Peace, 

And evermore beneath his sway, shall wars and fight- 
ings cease— 

No sound of drum or trumpet, no clash of sword or 
spear, 

Or shrieks of slaughtered millions shall grate upon the 
ear— 

No confused noise of battle, no garments rolled in 
gore, 

But songs of peace and gladness resound from shore to 
shore! 


The Prophet slumbers with the dead, long years have 
passed away, 

Yet ever on the wings of time sweeps that majestic 
lay— 

Sounding above the battle field and o’er the lowly slain, 

He comes the mighty conqueror, he comes in peace to 
reign! 

And nations stop to listen to that song so old and 
grands 

And its thrilling music hushes the war-cry o’er the 

. land— 

And the temple of old Janus closes its iron gates, 

And the world in solemn silence for its promised Savior 
waits. 

Night on Judea’s mountains, so peaceful, calm and 
still, 

And shepherds watching by their flocks upon the star- 
lit bill— 

A light more clear and dazzling than the sunlight falls 
around, 

And an angel bright and beautiful stands on the holy 
ground, 

And sings, “Good tidings of great joy” “I bring to 
you this night, 

All people and all nations shall rejoice beneath the 
light, 

For uuto you is born this day, a Savior, Christ the 
Lord” — 

And now, a countless multitude joined in with sweet 
accord, 


And sang with ravishing melody, a song of joy and 
praise, 

Which through the hearts of men shall sound throughout 
all future days: 

Glory to God; that angel band sang on Judea’s plains, 

While peace on earth, good will to man swelled the tri- 
umphant strains 


' not beheld them for nearly a month before ; they 


saddle-cloth of scarlet, which bore no marks of 
suffering or privation. No sma}! curiosity was 
evinced to discover the appearance of one who 
had maintained a defence obstinate and pro- 
tracted beyond any related in the annals of mod- 
ern warfare. He but little exceeded the middle 
size; was powerfully bat elegantly formed ; his 
keen, dark, piercing, restless eyes surveyed at 
a glance everything around. He neither wore 
the face of defiance nor dejection, but moved 
along under the general gaze as one conscious 
of having bravely done his duty, and aware off 
being the object of universal regard. He was 
taken to the general’s tent, where he gave up 
his sword. ‘This is said tc have been returned 
to him. 

Moolraj seems to have been actually adored 
by the people ; and no stronger evidence of this 
attachment and fidelity can be given than that 
supplied oy the fact that, though for a fortnight 
his defence was known to be desperate—thougn 
hundreds were slaughtered daily, and no result 
whatever could be juoked for but death or cap- 
uvity—no one ever threatened to abandon him, 
or thought of betraying him. He was spoken 
of by all in terms of the highest respect and 
deepest aitachment—as a man not more brave 
than he was genervus and just. [t now became 
necessaly to separate him trom his brethren and 
chiefs, and the eeparation is represented as hav- 
ing.been most touching. There were eighteen 
of these, of higher rank than the rest, who had 
been with him through all his adveatures. 
They threw themselves at his feet, and wept 
sore as they were parted from him, and might 
not hope w see his face any more. He was 
placed under a strong guard some distance from 
the town, in a fine country residence his father 
had built. Writing materials were prohibited 
him, but every altention was shown to his com- 
fort in so far as this was compatible with his 
safety. He dechned seeing his family—he had 


had been placed for safety in an excavation un- 
der ground, and he refused all intercourse with 
them, as the sight of his mother, wife aod chil- 
dren, he said, unmanned him, and disturbed 
him io the discharge of his duties. It was not 
considered safe to retain him longer than was 
indispensable in a neighborhood where there 
were numberless dependants ready to incur any 
risk in attempting his rescue, aud he was ac- 
cordingly o:dered to proceed with the force 
about to march up the line of the Chenaub in 
the direction of Ramnuaggur, to turn off as they 
approached the read leading to Lahore for the 
camp of the Governor General. 





THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 

[ We take the following curious account of the 
New England Primer from the Cambridge 
Chronicle. We have been obliged to abridge 
it.] 

There has been quite a revival of interest in 


this work within a dozen years. More than 
twenty recent editions are now before mej; and 








**Glory to God, good will to man,”’ “let wars and figh 


ings cease, 


Messiah, Christ has come to day, on earth let there be 
} 


peace,” 

«* Let there be peace, "let there be peace, ‘‘is sweetly 
echoed round, 

The shepherds stand entranced with awe upon the holy 
ground.” 


Again a voice of music breaks on the listening ear— 

A nd again the world is startled its notes of love to 
hear— 

It is not the lay of Prophet—it is not the angels’ song, 

But a human voice, whose majesty might to a God 
belong, 

It says in tones of tenderness, ‘‘! go from earth away,” 

«* And I would not leave you comfortless to tread your 
weary way- 

Let not your heart be troubled, let all your murmurings 
cease 

I give you what the world cannot, a comforter and 
peace.” 


**My peace with you alway, my peace to you I give, 

Beneath its white winged shadow, may your souls in 
safety live— 

Behold the dread hour cometh, I must go forth alone, 

While ye shall all be scattered, each man unto his own— 

In the world ye shall have trouble, but do not faint with 
fear; 

My peace I leive unto you, my peace your souls shall 
cheer.” 

Thus the Prince of Peace and Glory left this message of 
his love 

To the world he died to ransom, ere he rose to that 
above. 


Near two thousand years have vanished since the an- 
gels’ song was sung, 

Since our Savior’s peaceful kingdom in light on earth 
begun— 

Yet still the bright sword flashes, still the war ttum- 
pets ring, 

Their deadly blasts are sounding on the wild wind’s 
mountain wing! 

Ana Christian men are fighting on holy Christian 
ground, 

And the shrieks of slaughtered Christians are echoing 
around! 

Shame on al! Christian nations with blood upon their 
hands! 

Traitors to him who gave tnem peace, traitors to his 
commands! 


Sound, once again, O Prophet! thy harp’s majestic 
strings! 

And once again, blest ange! band, poise on your glitter- 
ing wings, : 

And sing your song of love to man, ’till earth be lulled 
to peace, 

And man’s vile passions die away, and war’s rude 
clamor cease! 

O, Blessed Savior! let thy voice o’er the wild waves 
be heard 

Hushing their savage fury, by thy soul-subduing word! 

O! hasten on the coming of that long promised day, 

When the nations of the earth shal! bow beneath thy 
gentle sway! E. BE. P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DEFENDER OF MOULTAN. 


The London papers copying from those of the 
Eas , give the following account of the evacoa- 
tion of Moultan, and deseription of Moolra), 
the Sikh chief by whom it was so long and so 
bravely defended. , ct 

Abvut ten o’clock a messenger appeared, inti- 
mating that the garrison were at hand. First 
appeared about two bundred ill-clothed, misera- 
ble wretches, who seemed broken and dispirited: 
then followed thirty-five hundred hardy, trained, 
stern, and stalwart-looking men. They had de- 
fended the fort to the last, and abandoned it only 
when no longer tenable. They looked as though 
they would have fought to the death in their 
breaches, if such had been the wi!] of their 
chief. They brought camels and horses, and 
large bundles of things along with them. ‘hese, 

with their arms, were placed in charge 

the prize agents as they passed. Ai jast 
came Movlraj and his brethren and chiefs—the 
last, as becaine him, iu the retirement. He was 


ly attired in silks and arms, 
Sod rode a magnificent Arab 

















with a rich 


an edition of the Primer is not, like some larger, 
though not more important works, jimited to a 
few handred copies, One inatitution—*The 
Massechusetis Sabbath School Society,” pub- 
lishes the work from stereotype plates, for the 
use of Sunday Schools ; anc | have lately been 
intormed by the agent, that over 100,000 copies 
ot that one edition have been sold within the last 
ten days. An edition was published in Concord, 
N. H., in 1841, **containing many explanatory 
notes’’ — historical, genealogical and critical. 
Another edition, pudlished at Worcester in 1842, 
contains ‘ao imreduction by Rev. H. Humphrey, 
LD. D,, President of Amberst College,’ with a 
new and original wood cut, giving full length 
representativns of ‘Christ, a Youth, and the 
Devil. ‘The latter personage is represeated with 
a tail and wings, horns and spurs! 

The antiquity of the Primer is acknowledged | 
by all. Bat its origin and early history are veu'- 
ed in impenetrable darkness. Cotton Mather has | 
recently been credited as the author or compiler, | 
but this is a mere conjecture founded on some) 
vague tradition. 

The first printed notice of the work which I 
have been able to find, is contained in a volume 
of old Almanacs belonging to the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It is on one 
of the pages of Newman's Bousion Almanac for 
the year 1691, and reads thus: 





‘ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘There is now in the press and will suddenly | 
be extant, a second impression of the New Eng- 
land Primer enlarged, to which is added, more 
duections for spelling : the prayer of K. Edward | 
the 6th, and verses made by Mr. Rogers the| 
Maityr, left as a legacy to his children. 

‘Sold by Benjamm Hairis, atthe London Cof-| 
fee House, in Boston.’ 

This was the second enlarged edition, and it is! 
as far back as | have been able to trace any no- 
tice of tne work. The Primer was undoubtedly | 
compiled several years earlier, though the cradle | 
hymn and some of the other verses were not} 
written till a later period. We have positive} 
evidence of several catechisms for the use of 
children at a very early period after the settle- 
ment of the Colony. In the General Court Re- 
cord, Volume 1, p. 308, we read :— 

‘At the General Court, 14th of the 4th month, 
[June] 1641. It is ordered that the elders would 
make a catechism for the instruction of youth in 
the grounds of religion.’ 

Thomas Lechford, who wrote a work entitled 
‘Plaine Dealing, or Newes from New England,’ 
published in London, 1642, says :— 

‘In some churches nothing is read on the first 
day of the week, or Lord’s day, but a Psalm di- 
rectly befure or after the sermon, as at Hingham; 
there is no catechising of children or others in 
any church (except in Concord Church. and in 
other places, of those admitted, in their receiv- 
ing;) the reason given by some, because when 
peuple come to be admitied, the eburch hath 
trial of their knowledge, faith and repentance, 
and they want a direct seciipture for ministers’ 
catechising; as if Go teach all nations; and train 
up a child in the way he should go, did not reach 
tu ministers’ catechisings. But God be thank- 
ed, the General Court was so wise io June last, 
as to enjoin, or take some course for such cate- 
chising, a8 | ain informed, but know not the way 
laid down in particular, how it should be done.’ 

Among the first publications of the Cambridge 
press were several catechisms for children, pre- 
pared by the most eminent divines—John Cotton, 
John Norton, Thomas Shepard, and others. 

Nor were the ministers alone interested in 
the work of the religious educauon of the young. 
As early as the year 1647, the Selectmen of 
Cambridge appointed six persons whose duty it 
should be to visit every family and see that all the 
children were properly educated. In 1688 our 
town records show, that some of the most res- 
pectable inhabitants were chosen for katechizing 
the youth of this town. 

Whether the children generally appreciated 
their advantages, is more than doubtful. Even 
President Humphrey, in his ‘historical introduc- 
tion,’ refers to the ‘ex perience of thousands who, 
like himself, once loathed the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism.’ I fear the study of the catechism was 
often regarded as a sort of penance which the 
young must endure for the purification of their 
souls. An antiquarian friend, in searching the 
ancient records of one of the courts of a neigh- 
boring county, found a singular sentence entered 
against a boy who had been convicted of steal- 
ing apples, The culprit was permitted to choose 
his punishment, either to be imprisoned for a 
certain specified time, or, before the next Satur- 
day night, to learn and repeat to the magistrate 
the whole of the catechism! Jhe record does 
not tell which of the two he chose. 

Although the history of the Primer has heen 
traced back as far as the seventeenth century, 
yet | have not been able to find a copy of the 
work bearing an earlier date than the year 1755, 
The title of this reads : 


The New England 

PRIMER 
IMPROVED ; 
For the more easy attaining the true Reading 

or Encuisu. 

To WHICH 18 ADDED, 

THE ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES, 
And Mr. Corton’s 
CATECHISM. 


—_—_ 


PROVIDENCE, 





| and the authorily with which they are received : 


Printed and sold by Jeet eee at the Paper Mills, 


For a frontispieze there is a wood cut portrait 
of King George the Third; on the reverse of the 
leaf, ‘A divine song of praise to God, forachild, 
by the Rev, Dr. Watts ;’ then the title page as 
given above; on the reverse, the infants’ moro- 
ing and evening prayers, by Dr. Watts; then the 
alphabet, one page; ‘Great letiers’ and ‘easy 
syllables,” two pages; words of one to six sylla- 
bles, three pages; then the poetical lines with 
cuts, four pages, beginning, 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 
and ending, 


“ Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree, 
Our Lord to see.” 


Then the questions beginning, ‘Who was the 
first man?’ and the ‘Infant’s Grace, before and 
after meat,’ one page. An alphabet of lessons 
for youth, the Lord's prayer, the creed, Dr. 
Watt’s cradle hymn, aud sundry little verses, 12 
pages. ‘Some proper names of Men and Women, 
to teach children to spell their own ’ two pages. 
The pictare of John Resets and his wife ‘with 
nine children and one at the breast,’ and the 
verses ascribed in the Primer to him, seven pa- 
ges. Choice Sentences, &c., one page. ‘Ihe 
Shorter Catechism agreed upon by the Reverend 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster,’ twenty- 
four pages. Cotton’s Catechism, ten pages. ‘A 
dialogue between Christ, a Youth, and the Dev- 
il,” nine pages, ending on the eightieth page, 
with the advice, to children, of the late reverend 
oe Mr. Nathaniel Clapp, of Newport, 
R 


I have three editions, published at Boston in 
1775, 1777, and at Providence 1777. ‘The one 
printed in Providence has a picture of the Hon. 
Samuel Adams, Esquire. The Boston edition 
of 1777 has a picture of ‘the Honorable Joho 
Hancock, Esq. President of the American Con- 
gress. . 

A history of the ‘various readings’ in full, 
would occupy too much space fur a newspaper 
article, 1 will give one or two examples. 

The early editions have in the place of the let- 
ter O, a picture of three youths with crowns up- 
on their heads, and in the column at the side, the 
fullowing lines : 

* Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious.” 
But some colosial printer, in whose breast loyal- 
ty to the reigning sovereign was a higher senti- 
ment than reverence for scripture characters, 
wishing to teach the young an hjstorical fact re- 
lative to King Chatles the Second, changed the 
picture of the three pious youths for the one used 
to illustrate ‘Zaccheus he,’ and changed the lines 
fur the following : 
‘* The royal Oak, it was the tree 
That saved his Royal Mujesty.”* 
The Hartford printers altered this again to adapt 
it to their local histery, thus: 
“* The ‘Charter Oak,’ it was the tree 
That saved to us our liberty.” 

Isaiah ‘Thomas, who printed at his various es- 
tadlishments a large number of editions, seemed 
to scorn to use the power he possessed as a pub- 
lisher of the Primer, for mere loca! or persunal 
purposes, and gave a version which would be 
owned as ‘wide as the waters :* 

“Of sturdy Oak, that stately tree, 
The ships are made that sail the sea ” 

Another alteration in which a modern histori- 
cal fact tuok place of the origina! scripture truth, 
was made with the leer K. It osiginally read : 


** Proud Korah’s troop 
Was swallowed up.” 


It was altered to read thus: 
“ The British King, 
Lost States thirteen.” 
But the cut representing the desiruction of Ko- 
rah, was retained ! 
Phe couplet reading 
** Whales in the sea 
God's voice ubey.” 
was altered in one edition to 
“ By Washington 
Great deeds was done.” 
The following authentic anecdote will show 
the influence which these lines sometimes exert, 


_*We were recently wld of a man in one of the 
New Englaod States, who was hopefully con- 
verted, and united with an evangelical church. 
In the course of his examination he related his 
experience. In speaking of bis past life, he said 
he had never stolen. ‘1 did one might,’ said he, | 
‘go to a neighboring smuke-house, and | thought 


1 would take a ham and carry home to my famu-| 
ly; but just as I raised my hand to take it, that} 


passage of Scripture came to my mind, 


“ The dog will bite 
The thief at night.” 
and [ went off and left the ham.’ 
Within a few months there was an installa- 
tion, in a neighboring town, of an Orthodox 


| minister somewhat known to the public asa wr- 


ter and editor. When called upon by the pious 
and learned council fur a statement of his belief, 
he produced—not the Bible, nor the creed of any 


| church—but a Primer, which he said. contained 
the creed of his mother and grandmother; and | 
on his expressing his assent to ita contents, the | 
council were entirely satisfied of the soundness | 
of his faith, and proceeded with the services of | 


the installation. 


~ This alteration may have been originally made on the 
other side of the AUlantic. The colonial presses were not 
suflicient to supply thedemand tur the work. New Eng 
Jand Primere were printed in Old Engiand, and formed a 
regular article of importation from the mother country. 

| This anecdote is taken from “The Well Spring” for 
Sept. 29, 1646—a paper publi-hed weekly by the Massa- 
wane Sabbath School Society. Edited by Rev. Asa 

ullard. 


[Antiquary. 





Conscientious Cuitp. IT knew a little boy 
in petticoats, who had no particular taste for 
the alphabet, bet began to learn it as a matter 
of course, without any pretence to relish. One 
day his lesson was, tor some reason, rather 
short. His conscience was not satisfied. When 
his elder brother was dismissed, Willie brought 
his letters again, but found he was not wanted, 
and might play. ‘The little fellow sighed, and 
then a bright thought struck him. (1 think | 
see him now, in his white trock, with his large, 
thoughtfal eyes lighting up!) He guid joyfully, 
‘Willie, say his lesson to himself.’’ He carried 
his little stool into a corner, put bis book on his 
knees, and finished by honestly covering up the 
large letters with both hands, and saying aloud 
two or three new ones. Thenhe went to his 
play, all the merrier for the discharge of his 
conscience. [Household Education by Harriet 
Martineau. 





THE LATE TRAGEDY IN WILMINGTON. 


Atan early hour this morning (Saturday, Ap- 
ril 21st.) we paid a visit to the house in Wilming- 
ton, and while conversing with the father and 
other relatives, learned some facts which it may 
not be inappropriate to state. Lt appears that 
Daniel H. Pearsun, now arrested, married 
Martha B. Foster of Ashby, some fifteen years 
since, and for a while they were happy in each 
other’s society, bat little by little the confidence 
in one another, which is requisite to domestic 
happiness was found wanting, and previous to 
the birth of their first child, he paid her two 
hundred dollars to leave him, which she did. 

The child was born, but subsequently sicken- 
ed and died. 
only surviving child, aged 13, was at the time 
of the marder, in Boston, where she has for some 
time resided with arelative. From her birth to 
the present time, there has constantly been 
trouble, and for several years past the unhappy 
couple have not lived together for any length of 
time, though the accused has supplied their 
wants. Mrs. Pearson, with one of her twins, 
during the past winter, has resided in South 
Boston, in capacity of nurse to a friend, and 


to the murder. 


character bus been one of singular oddity. The 
house in which the murder was committed is in 
a ieohieess condition, and only two rooms 
were » and presented this morning a 





picture of poverty rarely equalled. For the last 
few daysthousands and thousands have visited 
the spot, and all express wonder that the cries 
did not reach the ears of the residents of a house 
which stands but three rods from it. There 
are those who think from the fact that the 
of blood were found on his onder-clothes, that at 
alate hour he went to the house, and was let in 
by his wife, and retired before committing the 
foul deed; but this is a supposition, though a 
credible one. ; 

About one o'clock to-day, the coffin which 
contained the murdered wife and the twin girls 
was placed on the hearse, amid the tears of 
many who had gathered and was conveyed, fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of carriages and per- 
sons to the front of the Orthodox ehureh, in 
Wilmington. There was not a diy eye among 
the thousands who were present, aod €ven men, 
wiped away tears as they gazed upon the re- 
mains. The interior of the charch was filled 
with the relatives of the deceased, a very respect- 
ab'e and highly worthy pertion of the commu- 
nity. Rev. Barnabas M. Fay, made a short d- 
dress. He alluded to the first meeting of the 
father with his son. ‘*My son,’’ said he, “what 
have you donet Has the devil taken possession 
of thy heart?’”? “Father,”’ replied the son, “the 
devil sometimes gets into a woman’s heart, and 
she sometimes dves such things.” ‘No my son,” 
added the father, ‘the mother of those innocent 
children. who has nurtured them, who has watch- 
ed them with a parent’s care and solicitude, is 
incapable of such a deed Let justice be cone.” 

“On Tuesday last,’’ continued the preacher, 
“these children, twins, were out enjoying the 
return of Spring, and listening to the music of 
the birds. The mother was employed in her 
domestic duties, and at evening the result of her 
Jabors was apparent. We pass overthe tragedy 
of that pight, we can all imagine the scenes, 
and though no moital eye saw what was then 
transacted, there was one, an omniscient being 
to whom all things are visible. 

The bodies, in a single coffin, were then con- 
signed to the dust amid the tolling of the bell, 
and from the village church-yard, maay turned 
away with sad thoughts and with svrrowing 
hearts. 

The deceased is represented by those who 
enjoyed her acquaintance, to have been a lady of 
amiable disposition, and though early accustom- 
ed to trouble, of excellent spirits. 

Mrs. Pearson was 34 years of age ; her twin 
children 4 years. [Evening Gazette. 





DR- MAXCY AND HIS STUDENTS. 


The Southern Literary Gazette has the fol- 
lowing good story of the celebrated Doctor Max- 
cy, President of South Carolina College. This 
is not theonly instance, we believe, where peo- 
ple have been completely bewildered in the 
woods, nor where they have found that the fid- 
dier must always be paid at the conclusion of a 
dance : 


**On one occasion, several of the students of 
South Carolina College resolved to diag the 
Doctor's carriage into the woods, and fixed upon 
anight for the performance of the exploit — 
One of their number, however, was troubled 
with some compunctious visitings, and managed 
to convey to the worthy President a hint, that it 

_ would be well for him to secure the door of his 
carriage-house. Instead of paying any heed to 
this suggestion, the Doctor proceeded, on the 
appointed night, to the carriage-house, and en- 
sconced his portly person inside the vehicle. In 
less than an hour, some half-a-dozen young gen- 
tlemen came to his retreat, and cautiously with- 
drew the carriage into the road. When they 
were fairly out of the College precincts, they 
forgot their reserve, and began to joke freely 
with each other by name. One of them com- 
plained of the weight of the carriage, and an- 
other replied, that ‘it was heavy enough to have 
the old tellow himselfin 1.’ For nearly a mile 
they proceeded along the highway, and then 
Struck into the weods, to a cover which they 
concluded would effectually conceal the vehicle. 


stains tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


a bev: MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of ONE Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuucia- 


cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from F arrigs 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc., etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and sents the Language as il 18 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is ased and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eninent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Lev; Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. fore 3 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Drv Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Heary W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Huwphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


‘1 shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”’ [James Keat. 


«It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him. 

[Judge McLean. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 


“Ordered, ‘“That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, 18 in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, ete. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
{ Prof. Felton, Camb. 


**The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


‘Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”’? [Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
ling character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
hnown and used as to preclude the necessity o!f any 
recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G, J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity, 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. * 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 





Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tanes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &e., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 





Making themselves infinitely merry at the Doc- 
tor’s expense, and conjecturing how and when 
he would find his carriage, they at Jength reach- 
ed the spot where they had resolved to leave it. 
Jus: as they were about to depart—having once 
more agreed that ‘the carriage was heavy enough 
to have the old Doctor and al! his tribe in it,’ — 
they were startled by the dropping of one of the 
glass door panels, and by the well known voice 
of the Doctor himself, who thus addressed 
them: 

**So, so, young gentlemen, you are going to 
leave me in the woods, are you! Surely, as 
you have brought me huher for your gratifica- 
tion, you will not refuse to take me back for 
mine '—Come, Messrs. , and , and . 





| raised, and the Doctor resumed his seat. 


| 


they must render on the morrow. 


A second child, Melissa, now the. 


returned to Wilmington only a week previous 
The very night previous the 
father of the accused visued her, and she then 
said that her husband during her stay in the city 
had been unusually kind, and had been very gen- 
erous in his gifts of clothing. lt appears that 
the murder must have been committed some 
time between 9 o’clock that night, when the 
father left, and the next morning. .The bearing 
of tbe accused at his examination was that of 
one perfectly indifferent, and bis whole life and 


buckle to, lev’s return; it’s getting late! ’ 
“There was no»ppeal; tor the window was 
Al- 
most without a word, the discomfited young 
| gentlemen tvok their places at the pole, and at 
the back of the vehicle, and quite as expeditious- 
ly, if with less noise, did they retrace ther 
course, In silence, they dragged the carriage 
into its wonted place, and then retreated precip- 
| itately to their rooms, to dream of the account 
When they 
had gone, the Doctor quietly vacated the car- 
riage, and went to his house, where he related 
the story to his family with great glee. He 
never called the hetoes of that nocturnai expe- 
dition to an account, nor was his carriage ever 
afierwards dragged at night intu the woods !”” 





INTELLIGENCE OF QUAKER WOMEN. 


The Sunday Dispatch, ina notice of the Hineh- 
man trial, speaking of the female witness- 
es, says: 


* Being present in the court during the ex- 
amination of these female witnesses, we were 
siruck with admiration at the manner in which 
they testified. Their evidence was straight- 
forward, correct, and most beautiful in language ; 
not a word was misplaced. ‘They seemed to 
have a perfect idea of the logical value of every 
sentence, and, in propriety of manner aad self- 
possession, we have never seen male witnesses 


cise in their statements and sustained the long 
and able cross-examination of David Paul Brown 
with dignity aud ealmness. They seemed to 


principles settled were rather abstruse. 


late Fanny Kemble Butler case. 


stead of trumpery accomplishments."’ 


Saee ee ene eee mane Nn a Ee 


PRacTICcAL. 


editor replies thus pithily : 

“Tf the above ‘sinver’ had paid his postage, 
without taking ten cents out of our pocket, we 
should have seen more evidence that he was in 
earnest in his inquiries. He must cease to do 
evil, before we can hope to teach him how to do 
well.” 











UTLER’S EDITION OF MACAULAY » being 

an exact reprint 2 vols, 8 vo, large type, Nineveh 
and its Remains, by Layard, 2 vols, Svo; Willis’ Ru- 
ral Letters; Irving’s Book of the Hudson; do Asto- 
ria; Abbot’s Life of Charles Il.; Memors of My 
Youth, by Lamartine, &c., §c- 


J . 
Sst received Y  GROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april28 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





who excelled them. ‘They were clear and pre- 


have a perfect idea of the technical points which 
arose during the case; and when, after discus- 
sious between the counsel, the court intimated 
its opinions, they shaped their testimony in ac- 
cordance with the decision, though at times, the 
We do 
not think any lady witnesses, drawn from fash- 
ionable society, could have sustained the trying 
citcuinstances under which these Quakeresses 
were placed, half so well. The letters which 
passed between some of them ana the planuff 
were beautiful specimens of epistolary composi- 
tion—quite equal in force, pathos and tenderness, 
to those which were given to the world in the 
There never 
has been a trial within our knowledge, in which 
the witnesses were so far above the ordinary run 
of people in intelligence, a8 in this case ; and by 
far the most interesting, among the one hundred 
and fifty examined, were these female witnesses. 
Their whole examination shows the superiority 
of the manner in which the Quakers educate their 
women, insuring to them intelligent mines in- 


A communication making in- 
qutries on the nature of repentance, appears in 
the Advent Herald, signed *‘A Sinner.” The 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
| Hayda, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
|eomposers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
| chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
| form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve-the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pul- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, ia 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. Itis supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so litte of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schou's. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Consisting of a great variety of songs, hywns, and 
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‘WILLIAM £. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Fouks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone, 
Cuina and Dinner WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


we Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hyinns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies oF our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now im use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New HampsHiReE. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Ree Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New Yor«; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


MAN PRIMEVAL, 


{24 





amite Earth,”’ etc., with a fine Likeness of the Author: 
480 pages, 12mo cloth. Price $1,25. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PART. 
The Divine Method. 


Holiness—The Past brought forward—Progression 
—Continuity—Devolopment—-Activity—-Relations— 
Order—Influence—-S ubordioation—-Obligstion—Uni- 
formiyy of General Laws— Well-being—-Contingency, 
or Dependence—Ultimate Facts—Necessary Truths— 
Analogy—Chang>. 

SECOND PART. 
The Reasons of the Method. 


The Reason which belongs to man’s constitution 
and involves his well-being —The reasons which relat 
to Divine all sufficiency, and includes man’s destiny— 
The two-fold reason in its application to the first man. 


THIRD PART. 


The Ultimate End. 
Power, Wisdom, Gondness, Holiness. 


A Reviewer says, ‘It is unnecessary for us to com- 
mend this work of so distinguished an author—but sim- 
ply to tell the people where they can get the book.” 

Just published and for sale by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


april21 lis2o0s 59 Washington st. 











scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
CuarR ves Francis Apams. Fotrth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JoHN Quincy ApDamMs to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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EPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ,—or True Lib- 








&e. 422 pp., 12mo, cloth—price $1 25. 


To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity, believe in- 
progress and follow Christ, this work is inscribed. 


CONTENTS. 


PartI. Tae Repusrican CHARACTER OF/ 
Jxsus Curist. His Infancy, Manhood, Christ as a! 
Preacher, The Sacrifice of Christ. 

Part il. Tue Repustican ConstTiTUTION OF 
THE Primitive Cuurcu. The Church without a 
King, without « Pope, without a Bishop, without an 
Aristocrat. 

PartIil. Toe Rerpusriican INFLUENCE OF 
Curistian Doctrine. Christianity the Solace of 
the Obscure, the Patron of the Aspiring, the Fortifier 
of the Weak, the Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

lis20s - 59 Washington st. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 
RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches somal pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHBurG 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure. spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston, 
The Summer Quarter commences May 21st. 
ReEFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 
For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Jan. 29, 1849. osly 
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RENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, have received several 
valuable German and French Periodicals and Newspa- 
pers, which will be sold low. Also, valuable English 
Reviews and Magazines not reprinted in this country. 
april28 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





XPLANATIONS OF THE TELEGRAPH. A 
E popular explanation of the Electric Telegraph, 
and of some other wonderfal applications of Electr 
—12j cts. This day publ 


icity 





erty as exhibited in the life, precepts and early : : " D 
disciples of the Great Redeemer, by E. L. Wlorgan, Au-) ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
thor of “Proverbs for the People,” “Orators of the} known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
American Revolution,” “‘Living Orators of America,”’ j 


R the Constitution and Primitive condition of the 
Human Being—a Contribution to Theological 
Science, by John Harris, D. D., author of the “Great 
Teacher,” “Great Commission,” ‘‘Mamnon Pre-Ad- 


———. 
NEW HYMN Book. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., 
W Washington and School Streets, have gs ‘a 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a’ Book of 
om, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
aw Samuel Longfellow, and Rey. Samuel Johnson—— 
a taining many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
maf p sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
yon Geant This collection has been adopted by sey- 
arte sa and the publishers are gratified to know 
The Hf blew satisfaction. 
the work.» *"* some of the testimonials in favor ot 


[From the Lj: 
“Aga collection of tate World.] ‘ 
Hymns, this book cannot be Memes. and appropriate 
[From the Evening lo ] 
“It is probably the most pogin) -  +..: 
Christian poems adapted to theop sical compilation of 
munity, that has heen issued in our pea of a com- 
as it all the higher elements of religin’ natelinieg 
tion.”? Btous composi- 
[From the Daily Advertiser.) 
‘It is wéll that the beauties of this collection 
well koown as to make a new Edition <e - -w 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotions 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi. 
a uA several Ng! agree hymns which first appear- 
inthis work. More than one hund ith 
bymas are added in this Edition? "4 *dditional 


: [From the Daily Atlas.] 
‘For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the ag te 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
udge about such matte: 5, we should think it well calcu- 

ted to meet the wants cf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of ‘a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best fi ymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many “sacred son ed 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our eg sa Bards. 

ymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have dene the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier.} 
“‘A more valuable collection of devotional 
feel confident has never been issued. It sea gi nse 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without readin, 
every line it contains. A volame so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
~ Churches, and among the family circles of our coune 
[From the Boston Transcript.] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts ana 
Wesley are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whese 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.’’ 
Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 


are undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive projosals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to nt 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business oT eal FORTY 
years standing. 

Fugnieane may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 


“Whe 
nthe insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paytng interest. 
he insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in cas. 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 
Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason WarkREN, M. D. 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
. SAML. PAGE, : for Boston and vicinity. 
ostf 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

Newry Srereotrrrep Epitrion. The sub« 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this mud collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also put Yshed another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two rate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
a rs Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pu 











NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 
D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unz2l0 


ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Familivs, Price 374 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

«This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Charches, 
and depencing entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 





these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 
Just published by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS, & Co., 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 
Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers. uf nov25 


NOTICE. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS AMD HOTELS 
ENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 230 Washing 


New York, 








Shirtio 
cases of 


tien, all of which . 
prices, either at wholesale or retail. 
marchl7 Swis3wos. 














ton street, second store _— of Sumuwer street, 
have received by the late arrivals an extensive assort- 
ment of LINEN GOODS AND HOUSEKEEKING 
| ARTICLES, embracing many new and elegant pat- 
*) ters, and most of them may tay en ge es sehen A 
« chasers may rely on getting first rate fabrics, 
| which are—100 preces of 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10.4 11-4 
and 12-4 Linen Sheetings—300 pieces 4-4 and 78 
Linens, extra fine, for Collars and F ron‘ ings— 
Damask Table Cloths, wich Napkins and Doi- 
lies to mateh—200 doz Dinner Napkins—100 of sear- 
let bordered Dinner Napkins—extra fine Satin Dam- 
ask Brown Linen Table Cloths—9-8, 5-4 and 6-4 Pil- 
low Case Linens—Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, all 
the various widths andjqualities—Huckaback , Birdseye 
and Damask ‘Tuwelling—white Marseilles Quilts and 
Blankets—super printed Piano and Table oe 
French embossed do—colored damask ave plaid Ta 
Cloths by the yard—together with every description uf 


: isekeeping, too numerous to men- 
ae Se oe sold ae the very lowest market 


lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr. 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed] 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st‘ 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Ret. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 

York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 

ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 

tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, New , R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 

nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng 

land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, o 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for éxamination. 

JENI.S, PALMER & CO., 

o24 ~~ «tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124}Washnigton Street, corner 

S. of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne's 
-| Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, 7 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and = 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; red 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographic 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &e. : 

Account Books; Legers; Journals; Pay Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
vo, and smaller sizes, in various styles of binding. 
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STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
— ALso— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 








WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.) 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


Qc Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 
and liberal advances made on consignments. 
uf junel7 





REMOVAL. 
‘Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


T, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 





lie BY & NICHOLS, 
april2s isos 111 Washington st. 
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FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREE 


No. 5 ATxixson St., Boston. 


James M. Cook, 
Oris 8. SAvaGeE, 6 


Joun M. P. Coox, 6mos 
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LMONARY BALSAM. With 

Svante abe VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
js offered to the public as the safest, best, 
remedy that can be found for 
OLDS and CONSUMPTION, a 








entire 
RY BALSAM 
couGHS 
Phcbisie, Spitting of Blood, Whoopi: 4 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the Lungs. te 
has been tested by the pe an and e eto 
tho ‘ years, 
used po cls pn physicians in theif 
regular practice, and has become a standard family 
medicine. Those in want will tid ewnecly 
article. Be sure and get the VEGETABLE 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Cutler, as | 
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